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Model Dairy Barn—J, E. Rouspiex, Juda, Wis. 


Rusiness today is so illimitable in scope, 
so far-reaching in its activities, opportunities 
for personal contact between producer and 
user are few and far between. 


We cannot stand behind a counter, and 
greet you as you come in, and have you 
know us and our aims as one man knows 
another. 


The whole burden of justifying us and 
our principles, sustaining the good will 
which should subsist between us, devolves 
upon the only agency of acquaintance we 
have, our product. 


And this, our product, cannot explain, 
extenuate, apologize—it can uphold us only 
by serving truly and long—*+ must speak in 
deeds, not words. : 





Do you wonder not the slightest detail 
of make-up or material is spared to make 
Goodyear Tires able and fine? 


Why, all this vast and elaborate organi- 
zation behind them—all the effort we have 
made, the unresting push onward through 
the years from obscurity to dominance—our 
intentions, trials, hazards, integrity even— 
these were as nothing did the tires fail. 


But they do not fail. 
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The Larger Purpose These Tires Serve 


Over all America, from the Gulf. to the 
Great Lakes and between the Portlands, 
Goodyear Tires by the good that is in them 
serve ably their larger purpose. 


By the miles they give, the comfort they 
provide, the untroubled travel they insure, 
they span the gap between maker and user 
with a structure of enduring confidence. 


More. of them are sold in the United 
States today than of any other brand. 


Sometime you will come to Goodyear 
Tires) When you do, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer in your 
neighborhood. He’s a good man to know. 


He will tell you why you should have 
Goodyear Tubes inside your casings—dezzer 
tubes. It will be well to listen to him, his 
advice is valuable. 


Or perhaps he may talk of the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit. In which case, also, he’s 
worth hearing, as the Kit is worth having. 
Like the Tubes, the Tires, and himself, it has 
a part in getting you greater mileage at less 
expense. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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FEEDING SHEEP AT A PROFIT... / 


It has been sixteen years since W. | 
W. Latta has shucked his corn crop, 
and it has been four years since he has 
cut his alfalfa for hay. Corn and al- 
falfa are his chief crops, but he be- | 
lieves sheep and hops’ can harvest 
them more economically than hired 

en. 
an a farm of 375 acres, in Harrison 
county, Iowa, Mr. Latta does a feeding 
business amounting to more than 
$100,000 a year. The bulk of this is 
with sheep, his favorite stock, which 
he has fed ever since he began farm- 
ing for himself. Some hogs and cat- 
tle, however, are fed along with the 
sheep, but on a less extensive scale. In 
1916, two dozen double-deck carloads | 
of sheep were fed and sold, there be- 
ing more than 11,000 head. He has 
stuck to sheep thru their- ups and 
downs, feeding at exceptional profits 
some years and at a loss other sea- 
sons. The average, however, shows a 
big item on the credit side. 





In order to succeed in the sheep- 
feeding business, Mr. Latta says it is 
essential to stick to it 


sheep, Mr. Latta looked up quotations 
in his market paper, and offered five 
cents a pound. The man took up his 
offer quick, and later Mr. Latta no- 
ticed he had read calf quotations in- 
stead of sheep prices, which were about 


three cents a pound. Money was made | 


on them, nevertheless. Since that time 
the business has seen a_ gradual 
growth. The first ones were hauled to 
the Omaha market in a wagon box, but 


now it requires a great many Cars to | 


take his lambs to market. 

Sheep, hogs and cattle are being fed 
on this farm most of the year. The 
sheep and hogs run together, as the 
hogs clean up what the sheep leave. 
During the summer, alfalfa is pas- 
tured down with sheep and hogs; dur- 
ing the fall and early winter, the same 
class of stock harvest large corn fields, 
and at other times he is feeding them 
in the dry lot. The feeding work is so 
planned that employment is given to 
hired help the year around, as when 
Mr. Latta gets hold of a good man, he 


| likes to keep him. The work is so ad- 





than make up for gains possible with 
a system of -hand-feeding, even tho a 
slightly higher per cent might finish 
under the latter method. He has found 
it highly essential to have plenty of 
good water within easy access of the 
lambs at all times, especially for the 
first week or two after they are turned 
into the corn. The sight of a few dead 
sheep does not discourage him, but he 
judges results by past experiences re- 
corded in a book kept on his desk. In 
this he has accumulated records for 
years. He can tell what any load of 
sheep cost him, what they weighed, 
where and when he bought them, how 
they were fed, and what they weighed 
at the end of the feeding period. 

Mr. Latta has found his profits in- 
crease in about the proportion that 
he uses his head. To manage a $100,000 
annual business requires thoughtful 
planning, and he believes it folly to 
take the place of a hand himself for 
the mere sake of cutting down ex- 
penses. By so doing, he might save a 
few dollars, but lose several hundred 





few months. Mr. Latta had carefully 
studied the wool market, and had made 
his decision as.to its probable future. 
At the time when the wool buyer 
had first visited the farm, the price 
asked by Mr. Latta seemed to him to 
be out of reason, and he went home 
without buying. He came back again 
soon after, offering more money than 
the first time, but still an amount not 
up to Mr. Latta’s figure. This parley- 
ing went on for several months, and 
the wool buyer finally paid more for 
the clip than had been asked in the 
first place. 

The lambs are sheared not later than 
November 15th. Mr. Latta believes 
the shearing not only returns him a 
profit for the clip, but that sheared 
lambs make greater and more econom- 
ical gains than those carrying fleeces. 
He compares a lamb with a fleece 
sheeping down corn, to a man working 
in an overcoat. Whether or not his 
feeding lambs are sheared, however, 
depends on the lambs themselves—in 
his opiniop some being more adapted 

to shearing than are 





one year with another. 
His success has encour- 
aged certain other stock 
men to feed sheep, some 
of whom have gone at it 
only spasmodically. One 
farmer, so encouraged, 
bought-a lot of lambs a 
few years ago. He fed 
them out at a big loss. 
that year, as Mr. Latta 
did his. No more sheep 
for that neighbor the 
next year; but conditions 
looked more favorable to 
Mr. Latta, and he put in 
more than ever. It hap- 
pened to be a more pros- 
perous year, and the big 
profits more than made 
up for the heavy loss of ° 
the preceding season. 
Because he has seen the 
same thing happen time 
after time, with the net 
profits always a goodly 
figure above the net loss- 
es, Mr. Latta believes 
success in sheep feeding 
is dependent upon stick- 
ing to the game. 

While Mr. Latta’s ac- 
tivities might be looked 
upon by some as of a 
“plunging” nature, he at- 
tempts to keep in close 
touch with the number 
of sheep in the country, 
as well as with market 
conditions and demands. 
In other words, he aims 
to feed the most sheep 
the years that others are 
are feeding the least, and the years ! 
that feeders thruout the country are 
in it heaviest, he feeds a limited num- 
ber. He does not always hit the up 
and down cycles, but probably does it 
two years out of three. 

Early last spring, feeding prospects 
looked good to Mr. Latta, and he made 
his biggest plunge, having fattened 
more than 11,000 lambs. The Euro- 
pean war helped to influence him to 
£0 into the business heavier than usual, 
and the resulting profits will enable 
him to take several loss jolts if the 
hext year or two happen to be off 
ones. 

_Mr. Latta began feeding sheep about 
eighteen years ago, in a small way. 
He had been “stung” severely in buying 
fruit trees, which he finally traded to 
a fellow for three ewes and three 
lambs, allowing him $3 a head for 
‘them. They made him some good 
money that year as far as they went, 
and the next fall he bought more ewes 
and more lambs. On the latter, he 
paid about twice the market price, by 
mistake. When asked to bid on the 











Part of the 1916 Wool Clip on the Road to Market. 


justed, however, that the heaviest part | 


of the feeding comes at a season when 
field work is less pressing. As the 


stock harvests all the crops, including | 


the corn and alfalfa, harvest season is 
not dreaded. Neither does he have to 
worry much about there being a short- 
age of hired men when he needs them 
most. If he happens to have a larger 
acreage of corn or of alfalfa than usual 
—which ordinarily would require con- 
siderable extra help, he simply buys 
more hogs or more sheep, as the case 
may be. These harvest hands do not 
complain about long hours, but simply 
dig into it for all they are worth, until 
their appetites are satisfied. They 
save not only much hired labor, but 
actually pay for the privilege of sav- 
ing it. 

In sheeping down corn, Mr. Latta 
finds it impossible to avoid some loss. 
He measures the net gains, however, 
by the difference in weight of the 
lambs as they went into the corn and 
as they come out. In other words, he 
figures the greater gains made on the 
large percentage that survives, more 





in missing a good buy or in not follow- 
ing the markets closely. His most 
profitable work is in planning maxi- 
mum yields and in having enough stock 
on hand at the opportune time for har- 
vesting the crops. He makes a close 
study of live stock conditions thruout 
the country, in reference to sheep, 
hogs and cattle. When he sees the 
general demand for any one class be- 
gin to exceed the supply, he calculates 
this class will be correspondingly more 
profitable, and he goes into this class 
somewhat more extensively than usual. 
The opposite conditions lead him to 
lighten up, but not to quit entirely. 
Wool is an important by-product 
with Mr. Latta, and the sales of it add 
a big sum to his income and his sheep 
profits. Rather than sell it at any 
price offered, he will hold it for sev- 
eral months, a special building being 
provided for this purpose. At clipping 
time, he determines upon what price 
he should have, and usually holds it 
until he gets it. Last year, a certain 
wool buyer approached him personally 
and by ’phone several times within a 
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others. 

Sheep, hogs and cattle, 
with the sheep always 
strongly predominating, 
have been found an ideal 
combination. Hogs uti- 
lize much feed that ordi- 
narily would be wasted 
either by the cattle or 
the sheep. Mr. Latta is 
as strong for the self- 
feeding system as he is 
for the sheeping or hog- 
ging down of alfalfa and 
and corn. Last winter, a 
building was erected for 
the shelter of his hogs 
and cattle in cold and 
stormy weather. Thru 
the center of this ex- 
tends a huge self-feeder 
for hogs, in which are 
kept corn and tankage. 
His farm is ideally situ- 
ated to provide shelter 
for sheep, as they can 
have the protection of a 
hill regardless of wind 
direction. When they 
are fat enough to sell, 
the bunch is driven thru 
a sorter, and each lamb 
is judged by itself. If itis 
not right, a chute lets it 
back into the yards for 
longer feeding. In a yard 
with hundreds of lambs, 
the average person can 
tell little difference be- 
tween any of them. Mr. 
Latta is so familiar with 
them that he seems to 
know every individual 
so well that he can point out their 
peculiarities. ; 

To produce as much feed as possible 
for his stock, Mr. Latta tries to work 
his farm efficiently and economically, 
and to do it with labor devoted to 
feeding operations. Plowing is ac- 
complished with a tractor, which also 
does more or less heavy work. Mr. 
Latta bought his tractor chiefly for 
heavy field work, in order to save men 
and horses. While his experience with 
it is limited to a year or two, he has 
no reason to regret having made the 
investment. 

Profits in sheep feeding have en- 
abled Mr. Latta to build for his family 
as comfortable a home as anyone could 
They have made possible 
certain luxuries, including a big car, 
which most city folks can not afford, 
and in spite of the amount of attention 
demanded by his business, he is never 
too busy to work for the social life 
of the community. He is one of the 
leaders of an old farmers’ club in 
the community, and simply will. fot 
miss any of its meetings. 
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hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTs Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not mnowtanty advertised, and we will take 
it ae a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertisiag columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ets. Rates can be bad on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 


Com¥rsicaTIons are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must eccompany all com- 
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and wi!) be reproduced if of general interest, an 
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bie, either through the paper or by mall. We do not 
answer questions for those wno are not subscribers. 
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All correspondence should be directes to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
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Cop*right, 191%, by the Wallace Pub. 
Ce. Tue entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘‘From Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia." 


Good Food and Cheap 


If even a small part of the agitation 
on the food problem could be directed 
towards encouraging a common-sense 
use of the foodstuffs we produce most 
easily, our trouble would be over by 
the time the next crop is harvested. 
The United States can grow enough 
starch-producing food to feed the en- 
tire civilized world, and feed it well, 
when combined with milk or other 
protein foods which can be produced 
in the various sections. In fact, low 
as our reserves of corn are at the 

















; present time, there is enough on hand 


to feed the United States and all of 
Europe until the next small grain har- 
vest, if we should stop feeding corn 
to live stock. Of course, it is neither 
necessary nor wise to carry our food 
economies to any such extreme as this. 
We need the live stock, and much of 
it can be used only when fattened for 
market. But if it should develop that 
we are threatened with a famime, the 
danger can be averted in the way we 
suggest. 

A large. part of human food is starch. 
Most of the European races, thru long 
custom, have come to look upon wheat 
and rye cs the two feeds best suited 
to furnishing them the starch needed. 
White wheat flour has become the 
most aristocratic seurce of starch for 
white people. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese find their starch mainly in rice. 
Irishmen, and many other European 
people, as well as a large number of 
people in the United States, use pota- 
toes very largely. Even in the corn 
belt, meat and potatoes furnish a large 
part of the human ration. Both here 
and thruout the world, we have shown 
a singular lack of intelligence in fail- 
ing to recognize the value of corn as 
a palatable starch-producing food for 
human consumption. The Indian, the 
Mexican and the Italian use far more 
corn proportionately than other peo- 

es 


Here in the corn belt, corn has been 
so cheap and so commonly used as 
feed for animals, that people have 
been disposed to turn up their noses 
at it. Probably the average American 
eats in the neighborhood of 300 pounds 
of wheat flour, 250 pounds of potatoes 
ands fifty pounds of corn meal and 
other corn products annually. In other 
words, he looks to corn for about one- 
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seventh of his starchy food. Even un- 
der normal conditions this is wretch- 
edly bad business policy, and under 
present conditions it should be given 
a stronger name. 

Corn is as healthful a food for hu- 
man consumption as wheat and pota- 
toes. In fact, we suspect that, if care- 
ful experiments were conducted, it 
would be found even more healthful 
and more nourishing. Certainly, the 
whole corn kernel is far superior to 
the whole wheat kernel when used 
continuously. This was proved beyond 
doubt by Professors Hart and McCul- 
lum, of the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion, in experiments conducted with 
animals, covering a period of several 
years. They learned thru these ex- 
periments that the wheat germ con- 
tains a poisonous principle which pre- 
vents normal nutrition of breeding and 
growing animals. Fortunately, our pro- 
cess of making flour removes the wheat 
germ. Otherwise, white flour could not 
be strongly recomménded as a steady 
diet. Animals fed exclusively on corn 
products, however, were found to re- 
tain absolute health and to thrive 
much better than those fed exclusively 
on either oats or wheat products. 

Potatoes agree with most people; 
but serious digestive disturbances are 
not uncommon with people whose diet 
consists largely of potatoes, especially 
if they are not well prepared. Corn 
appears to be entirely free from any 
of the objections which may be urged 
against either. wheat or potatoes. When 
we learn how to prepare it, corn is 
highly palatable; and, one year with 
another, there is no single food which 
can compare with it in the matter of 
economy. 

There has been a good deal of hys- 
terical talk over this food problem. 
All over the country, the people and 
the press are crying out to the farmer 
to produce more and more, and gov- 
ernmental agencies are organizing to 
increase production in every way pos- 
sible. This is all well enough; but 
most of these people seem to be going 
on the theory that the whole obliga- 
tion rests on the farmer to speed up 
and furnish plenty of the same sort 
of food he has been furnishing. 

How would it do to back off and ap- 
proach the problem from an easier 
angle? That is, study how to use to 
the best possible advantage the food 
we do produce. If the daily press and 
the various organizations would give 
just half the space they devote to the 
food question, to explaining the value 
of corn, and to teaching their readers 
how to prepare it in various appetiz- 
ing ways, the food problem would be 
quickly solved. 

The world supply of wheat is short. 
The winter wheat crop is not encour- 
aging, the condition and acreage in 
the United States promise only 65 per 
cent of a normal crop. If we should 
by any chance have a bad season, re- 

in a short crop of spring wheat, 
half of the civilized world would find 
fit absolutely necessary to use corn as 
a substitute. We have had bad sea- 
sons im the past, and we may have 
one this year. Therefore, we should 
not take any chances. 

We should at once begin a system- 
atie campaign to teach people how to 
prepare corn for food. The United 
States Department of Agriculture long 
since issued bulletins containing vari- 
ous recipes for corn dishes. These 


should be reprinted by the million, and 


sent over the country. Commercial 
clubs and other organizations in all 
cities should arrange for the distribu- 
tion of such publications. They should 
go further, and arrange with bright 
young women to give corn-cooking 
demonstrations in various parts of the 
cities. The daily and county press 
should reprint corn food recipes. We 
should send to Europe a corps of com- 
petent corn cooks, and teach the starv- 
ing peoples there how to use this great- 
est of all cereals. The interests of the 
United States and of the world can be 
served far better by a campaign of 
this sort than by talking of investiga- 
tions and fixing maximum prices, and 
other impractical things. 





Railroad Supplies 


If the government wants to try its 
hand at price fixing, we suggest that 
it begin with the supplies furnished 
railroad companies. The railroads of 
the country have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
advance all of their freight rates 15 
per cent. They say they need this ad- 





vance because expenses of all kinds 
have increased tremendously, and es- 
pecially the supplies which they use— 
coal, steel of all sorts, lumber and oth- 
er supplies. 

The advance in many of these lines 
is entirely legitimate; but the advance 
in others might be worth looking into. 
It is an old trick of people who are in- 
terested in railroads to organize vari- 
ous supply companies, and, as owners 
of these companies, sell to their rail- 
roads the suy plies nerded. As some of 
these people are on both sides of the 
deal, they are in a position to make 
very handsome profits by marking up 


prices. It would be a good thing for 
the government to leok into this 
matter. 


An advance of 15 per cent in the 
freight rates of all the railroads of the 
country will amount to an additional 
tax on the people of about $350,600,000 
a year. That is a large sum of money. 
If some of it could be saved by govern- 
ment regulation of prices of certain 
supplies, and especially of those sup- 
plies which have been arbitrarily ad- 
vanced to enrich a few people connect- 
ed with the railroads, that would be 
worth while. 





Corn as a Measure of Value 


For many years gold has been used 
by most civilized nations as the mea- 
sure of value and medium of exchange, 
It is probably the best thing we have 
to use in this way; and so long as 
most nations accept it, it does very 
well—probably better than anything 
else to be used in settling trade bal- 
ances. But gold varies a great deal 
in its relation to other products. 

From the farmer’s standpoint, corn 
is in many ways really superior to gold 
as the means of forming an estimate 
of the value of other things. Take 
hogs for example: On an average, ten 
to eleven bushels of corn are required 
to produce one hundred pounds of hog 
weight. Looking at it in this way, it 
will be seen that altho hogs are now 
selling for the highest prices ever 
known, the prices are really not out 
of line with corn prices; and so it is 
with many other things we are buying 
and selling. When measured by the 
value of corn, prices are not extraor- 
dinarily high. A bushel of corn will 
now buy more than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to practically any farm paper, and 
twenty subscriptions to some of them. 

If we measure things by corn, how- 
ever, it is better to take its December 
value than the cash value, because the 
cash value fluctuates more violently 
according to the immediate needs, and 
is influenced more by unusual condi- 
— such as a tie-up of transporta- 
tion. 

The December value is the deliber- 
ate judgment of men of large experi- 
ence on what corn will be worth in 
December, after the size of the crop is 
practically known. At the present 
time, for example, December corn is 
selling in Chicago at right around a 
dollar a bushel, which is equivalent to 
about ninety cents on the farms of the 
corn belt. This is the estimated value 
next December, as determined by the 
judgment.of men of large experience, 
who have considered all of the fac- 
tors that tend to influence it. 

Now, on the basis of dollar corn next 
December, hogs ought to sell at that 
time for about $11 per cwt.; and if the 
pig crop should be short, or there 
should be an unusual boom in business 
conditions, the price of hogs might go 
to $13 or even $14 per cwt. at that time. 
On the other hand, if there is an un- 
usually large hog crop and an unusu- 
ally large corn crop, and business con- 
ditions are not good, hogs will sell for 
less than $11 per cwt. 

Taking corn as the measure of value, 
and assuming that these people are 
guessing it right at about a dollar a 
bushel next December, cottonseed 
meal and oil meal are not very much 
out of the way at $45 to $55 per ton; 
and, considering its feeding value, 
tankage would not be very much out 
of the way at even $60 to $70 a ton. 

We suggest that for the present our 
readers try to form their judgment of 
prices of other things on the basis of 
dollar corn in December. Looking at it 
in this way, it may be easier to form 
an intelligent idea of real values than 
if considering them in terms of gold. 

Our financial policy, which makes it 





possible to manufacture money by 
cleverly devised means of Creating 
credit, and the enormous loans whick 
the government is now making by is- 
suing bonds, seem likely to make the 
dollar less and less valuable, which is 
but another way of saying that prices 
of all products will remain at high 
levels, measured in terms of dollars. 





Earning Power of an Education 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me the figures in re- 
gard to an investigation of the earn- 
ing power of the variously educated 
farmers over the uneducated?” 

The investigation to which our cor- 
respondent refers was conducted some 
time ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A careful analy- 
sis was made of the incomes of corn 
belt farmers who had no schooling, 
those who went to common school, 
those who went to high school, and 
those who went to college. Each day 
spent in the grade schools proved to 
be worth $1.16; each day in the high 
schools, $17.09 additional, and each 
day in -college, $12.45 further addi- 
tional. In other words, the total value 
of a common school education wags 
$1,850; of a common school and high 
school education, $15,500, and of a 
common school, high school and col- 
lege education, $25,(00. These figures 
are the average of all those investi- 
gated by the government. 

We wish we knew of some way to 
express it so forcibly and graphically 
that we could make our young people 
really understand the. value of a high 
school and college education. With 
every passing year, the value of such 
an education to the farmer will be- 
come increasingly valuable. In the 
early days on the farm, the man who 
was able and willing to work hard and 
put in long hours, was reasonably sure 
to get ahead. Farmers who got hold 
of a piece of cheap land and hung on, 
barely making a living, became rich 
thru the increase in the value of the 
land. Such conditions are practically 
gone. The man who works “more 
from the head up rather than from 
the head down,” as one of our con- 
tributors puts it, is the man who will 
succeed on the farm. If the brain is 
to do its best work, it must be trained, 
and the best place for that training is 
the high school and college. 





Agriculture in the Rural Schools 


Professor Holden has recently of- 
fered some good suggestions with re- 
gard to teaching agriculture in the 
public schools. Referring to the fact 


| that im ome-room schools practically 


all of the ehildren in the lower grades 
become as familiar with subjects 
taught im the seventh and eighth 


grades as do the older children who 
are im those grades, he suggests that 
the way to make the agricultural 
teaching of real interest is to rotate 
the subjects—that is, teach but one 
general agricultural subject each 
year. 

For example, he would devote the 
first year to the study of farm crops— 
corn, alfalfa, weeds, seeds, gardens, 
ete The second year he would take up 
the making of things, buying supplies, 
road and concrete work, making fly 
traps and screens, canning vegetables, 
etc. The third year he would have the 
teacher deal with animals, different 
breeds of live stock, the best methods 
of feeding, diseases and their reme- 
dies, milk testing, and other work of 
this general sort. For the fourth year 
he suggests soil work, a study of soil 
moisture and how to conserve it, rota- 
tion of crops, soil fertility, sanitation. 

In the one-room school, it is prae- 
tically impossible to teach agricul- 
tural subjects without attracting the 
attention of practically every pupil in 
the school. By rotating the subjects 
in some such way as that suggested 
by Professor Holden, each year’s work 
would be fresh, and consequently ev- 
ery pupil in the school, whether in the 
agricultural class or not, would get the 
benefit of it. He well says that if we 
are to teach agriculture in a way to 
bring results, we must keep alive in- 
terest in it, and that to vitalize agri- 
culture in one-room schools, it is nec- 
essary to rotate the subjects in some 
such way as that suggested. 
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The Government and Maximum 
Prices 


Last week we received the following 
telegram from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, D. F. Houston: 

“No agency now has power to fix 
priceg of food products. Have suggest- 
ed tifat congress confer power on the 
government to fix minimum and max- 
jmum prices if the emergency requires 
them. The object of a minimum price 
to producers would be to stimulate pro- 
duction of certain staple products, by 
assuring farmers that these products 
would not be disposed of below a cer- 
tain level, which would give them a 
reasonable return, and would not cause 
them to suffer loss in any event. This 
would have to be done under proper 
regulation. The shortage of important 
crops in this nation, the greatly de- 
pleted resources abroad, and the waste 
and destruction in Europe should cause 
a continuance of remunerative prices, 
but as an additional assurance to the 
farmers, the power indicated ought to 
be vested in the government. It is not 
suggested that maximum prices be 
fixed tu producers, but that power to 
fix such prices governing the distribu- 
tion of products be given to the gov- 
ernment, to be used if necessary to 
control uneconomic speculation and 
manipulation in the handling of food 
products. It is of the first importance 
that no step be omitted greatly to in- 
crease the supply especially of the 
great staple food products of the Uni- 
ted States in every direction.” 

Evidently this is intended to allay 
the fears of those who have thought 
that in asking congress to give author- 
ity to some agency to fix minimum and 
maximum prices, Secretary Houston 
proposed to fix maximum prices to 
the producers. Apparently his notion 
is to fix maximum prices at which 
products shall be sold to the consumer 
in case there should be evidence of 
unjustified speculation in food prod- 
ucts. Here and there, there seems to 
be evidence of such speculation now. 
It is said that at some of the terminal 
markets, vast quantities of potatoes, 
for example, are being held for higher 
prices. 

This telegram is reassuring. It is 
not at all likely that congress will go 
any farther in the direction of fixing 
maximum prices than to give proper 
authority to some government agency 
to act promptly and vigorously to shut 
off the activities of men who try to 
take advantage of the world’s need in 
order to accumulate fortunes for them- 
selves. 

The United States may well profit 
by the experience of other nations for 
the past thousand years in this maxi- 
mum price fixing business. It can not 
be done in any general way. A Roman 
emperor tried it centuries ago, and 
failed. In case of need, the govern- 
ment can control prices satisfactorily 
by limiting consumption. Germany and 
Great Britain are following this policy. 
They issue tickets which entitle the 
holder to the right to purchase so much 
food of the different kinds, and no 
more. If the situation should become 
critical in the United States, that is 
the policy for the government to fol- 
low. Any talk of fixing maximum 
prices of foodstuffs will simply limit 


production and intensify our difficul- | 


ties. 





Supplying Farm Labor 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, together with the United 
States Department of Labor, is under- 
taking to make a working organization 
to help the farmers of the country se- 
cure needed labor. Farmers who need 
help can get application blanks thru 
the postmaster in most towns. Where 
such blanks can not be obtained from 
the postmaster, a letter addressed to 
the United States Immigration Service, 
at St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha 
or Kansas City, will bring the blanks. 


The effort will be to get the most | 


Satisfactory labor possible. In many 
cities, recruits who have applied for 
enlistment in the army or navy, but 
who have been rejected, have had farm 
tae erence. These men who are will- 
ey to serve their country in the army 
T the navy, are being asked to render 
an equally needed and valuable service 
on the farms. 
tun ithout doubt, some of the labor 
oth ished thru the government and 
er agencies will not prove satisfac- 








tory. In some cases the men will have 
had no experience in farm work. In 
other cases they will not have as good 
character as the farmer likes to have 
in the labor he employs; but the farm- 
er who is urgently in need of help can 
well afford to take chances, especially 
in such a time as this; and many of 
them will draw real prizes. 





Valuation of Live Stock 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently handed down a decision 
on the valuation of freights, which ev- 


idently forecasts a victory for the | 
stockmen in their long controversy | 


with the railroads over the valuation 


of live stock shipments. The opinion 
just rendered was in an express case, 
but certain principles are laid down 
which seem to make it applicable to 
live stock freight. The opinion quotes 
the original Cummins amendment and 
the second amendment, and the report 
of the senate committee, and then 
says: 

“We can not, in view of the provi- 
sions of the law, authorize or sanction 
such rates upon ordinary live stock; 
neither can they lawfully be main- 
tained upon any other character of 
traffic except under authorization duly 
granted by the commission. 

* * * * * 

“The shipper or lawful holder of the 
receipt or bill of lading for ordinary 
live stock should be free to press his 
claim for recovery in full for ,loss, 
damage or injury caused by the car- 
rier, and rates for the transportation 
of such live stock may not be stated 
in a manner to require a representa- 
tion of the value. This is not saying 
that the value may not be considered 
and duly weighed as an element in de- 
termining what reasonable rates shall 
be established.” 

Further along in the decision, the 
commission indicated that the order 
as to the representation of value of 
live’ stock shall apply only to that 
which is chiefly valuable for breeding, 
racing or show purposes, or other spe- 
cial uses. 

If we interpret this decision aright, 
it means that the railroads can no 
longer insist upon a graduated sched- 
ule of freight rates according to the 
value of ordinary live stock. If we are 
correct in this, one of the chief an- 
noyances which has been suffered by 
the stockmen for the past two or three 
years will be done away with. 

The commission has before it a spe- 
cial live stock case in which this mat- 
ter has been gone into fully, and no 
doubt a decision will be rendered on 
this particular case in the not distant 
future. The principles laid down in 
the express case, from which we have 
quoted, however, will no doubt be made 
applicable to and amplified in the de- 
cision as to live stock proper. 





Homesteading in Canada 
We recently had an inquiry from an 


Iowa subscriber who wrote that he | 


had heard that the Canadian govern- 
ment had revised. its homestead rules, 
and was permitting the time of men 
who worked on Canadian farms to 
count as part of the time required for 
living on the homestead. We forward- 
ed this inquiry to a man who is fa- 
miliar with Canadian conditions. 

He writes us that under the regular 
Canadian rules for homestead entry, a 
homesteader can file on 160 acres of 
land by the payment of a fee of ten 
dollars. He must live on the land at 
least six months every year for three 





years, and must work at least thirty | 


acres of it. 
requirements, the land then becomes 
his property. On account of the scarc- 
ity and need of farm help, and for the 
purpose of encouraging young farmers 
from the United States to go into 
Canada, the government has amended 
its homestead requirements, and per- 
mits the time which the homesteader 
works as a hired hand on some other 
farm to be reckoned as part of the 
time he should have spent on his own 
homestead. The homestead entry, 
however, must be filed before the time 
spent as a hired hand on another farm 
may be counted. 

Our correspondent further writes 
that a number of years ago, he himself 
worked in western Canada, and looked 
into the homestead proposition. 
quote from his letter: 


If he complies with these | 


We | 


“I am convinced that for the aver- : 


age man there is nothing to be gained 
by homesteading out there. The trou- 
ble is that the land that is open for 
homestead entry is miles from any 
railroad. Very often, after the home- 
steader has grown a good crop, he can 
not get it threshed. A man who has 
enough money to make him safe would 
much better buy land at twenty to 
thirty dollars an acre, within a rea- 
sonable distance from a railroad sta- 
tion than to go out for free land where 
the homestead land is. Climatic con- 
ditions have to be contended with. Cer- 
tain sections in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. will grow good crops of wheat 
practically year after year, but in the 
middle and northern parts of the prov- 
inces the wheat is likely to be caught 
by frost. “ 

“When I was in the west, I worked 
for a man who had come from the 
States and located in northern Al- 
berta. The first year his crop was 
frozen. The second year it was com- 
pletely destroyed by hail; and the 
third year (the year I was working for 
him), he was wondering what would 
happen to it. For a man who has suf- 
ficient capital, and can go in for stock 
raising, the Canadian west is all right; 
but for the poor man, who is forced 
to grow grain, it is an uphill fight.” 

Our correspondent has been “thru 
the mill” in Canada, and his opinion is 
well worth the careful consideration 
of any of our readers who may be 
thinking of going into western Can- 
ada. Quite naturally, the Canadian 
government is anxious to encourage 
immigration of farmers from the Uni- 
ted States. Large numbers of young 
Canadians have enlisted and have 
been sent across the sea. The matter 
of farm help is even more pressing 
in Canada than in the United States. 
As a matter of good policy, the Ca- 
nadian government will do everything 
possible to draw in strong, thrifty 
farm boys from the United States. We 
advise all such to look into conditions 
very carefully before they make any 
such move. It seems to us that op- 
portunities in the United States for 
farm boys are fully equal to the op- 
portunities in any other country. 





Grain Farming and Soil Fertility 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any experiments 
that have been carried on with the 
maintenance of soil fertility under a 
grain system of farming, without the 
use of live stock? What has been the 
history of countries where their farm- 
ing is done without stock? I have 
been told by an Illinois man that a 
number of farmers in that state neith- 
er raise nor feed much stock, and that 
nevertheless their crops are better 
than in former years. Do you-think 
there is much land in the corn belt 
that will stand grain farming and yet 
keep up its fertility?’ ; 

It is true that there are large sec- 
tions of Illinois where very little stock 
is kept, but nevertheless splendid 
yields of corn and oats are secured. 
The soil in these sections is naturally 
very rich, and, moreover, the best 
farmers grow clover every third or 
fourth year, for seed and-to plow un- 
der as green manure. By growing clo- 


ver thus often it is possible to main- | 


tain the fertility of the soil even more 
effectively than on the ordinary live 
stock farm, especially if lime and rock 
phosphate (or acid phosphate) are ap- 
plied occasionally in connection with 
the clover, 

The impression is often given that 
live stock is absolutely essential to 
soil fertility. This is not true. Under 
conditions as they prevail over most 
of the corn belt, however, it is much 
more practical to maintain the fertil- 
ity by the use of live stock than by 
plowing under clover as green manure. 
Perhaps the reason why Iowa depends 
so largely on live stock, and why Illi- 
nois turns more clover under as green 
manure is the lower freight rate in 
Illinois. 





If Iowa was as near to mar- | 


ket as Illinois, many of our farmers | 


would forsake live stock. As it is now, | 


it is more economical for many Iowa 


farmers to turn their grain into live | 


stock, and thus condense freights. 
The average man farming without 
live stock is more likely to damage his 
soil than the man who keeps consider- 
able stock and carefully hauls out the 
manure. It takes the grain farmer a 
long time to find that it pays to plow 
under every particle of vegetable mat- 
ter, including stray, corn stover, clo- 





ver, etc., etc. After a man finds that 
these substances are manure, in al- 
most as true a sense as animal ma- 
nure, then it is possible to maintain 
the soil in a high state of fertility 
without so much live stock. 

In China, where they have farmed 
for forty centuries, there is very little 
live stock, but there is the most care- 
ful saving of human sewage and every- 
thing that contributes to soil fertility. 
In the corn belt, too many seem to 
think the fertility of our soil is in- 
exhaustible. They can not realize that 
fertility in the soil is like a deposit in 
the bank. If we continue to draw on 
the fertility, it will be exhausted as 
certainly as the bank surplus will be 
—" by checking without depos- 
ting. 





Studying Birds 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I have wondered what was the re- 
sult of the bird census undertaken by 
some department of the government 
last spring, mention of which was 
made in Wallaces’ Farmer at that time. 
What do you think of the wisdom of 
such things? Will the benefits equal 
the cost and trouble? Could a census 
of birds give us anything like definite 
and reliable information? 

“When a boy, there was nothing that 
interested me more than birds, and # 
knew the names of most of the birds 
in our vicinity, and also their nesting- 
places and habits. Now I find my 
children manifesting the same inter- 
est. Is such a spirit on the part of 
children to be encouraged or discour- 
aged? My children ask many ques- 
tions about birds and their names, that 
I can not answer. There are many 
birds in this section which I can not 
name. I doubt whether I could name 
as many now as I could when a boy. 
How may one learn the names? Is @ 
field glass helpful in studying birds? 
What is the cost of one which would 
be suitable?” 


So far as we know, the report of the 
bird census undertaken by the govern- 
ment last year has not yet been made 
public. As to the value of such a rec- 
ord, it is hard to get at it in a very 
definite way, but unquestionably much 
good should come from it. Birds play 
a very definite part in agriculture, @ 
much more important part than we 
have heretofore realized. 

By all means encourage the children 
to study the bird life on the farm, both 
because of the valuable, information to 
be gained, and because of the indirect 
influence, which can hardly be over- 
estimated. There are a number of 
books published, finely illustrated, and 
containing detailed information ag to 
the value and habits of the different 
kinds of birds. 

The United States department has 
published several excellent bulletins 
on birds, and we suggest to our sub- 
scriber that he write and ask for cop- 
ies of these, using them as a begin- 
ning. He will find that as the children 
become interested, they will want more 
complete and better illustrated mat- 
ter. When this time comes, get them 
books one at a time, so as to keep up 
their interest. 

A field glass is of course helpful, as 
it makes it possible to study the birds 
at close range. The cost of such a 
glass varies all the way from five to 
thirty or forty dollars. 





Our Charts and Live Stock 
Price Fixing 

Fixing of live stock prices involves 
different principles than fixing of 
grain prices. Live stock is condensed 
grain plus a little grass and hay. 
Therefore, live stock price fixing in- 
volves a consideration of grain prices. 
Over a long series of years, there ig 
a fairly definite ratio between grain 
prices and live stock prices. On that 
ratio, our charts are based. Evidently 
the government has no right arbitrar- 
ily to decree that live stock shall sell 
for a sum which is less than the stan- 
dard ratio. If such an arbitrary de- 
cree is made, it will not long remain 
in force, for the simple reason that 
farmers will turn from live stock to 
grain, plowing up pastures and mea- 
dows, and rushing half-fat stock to 
market. 

Live stock profits today are not so 
excessive as some folks think. We 
commend a study of our charts to gen- 
tlemen who think maximum price fix- 
ing will help solve the food problem. 
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Forage Crops for Hogs, to Save 
Corn 

An acre of ordinary rape, clover or 
alfalfa, when pastured with spring 
pigs. will save the equivalent of twen- 
ty to thirty bushels of eorn, as weil as 
s little tankage or meat meai. 

Just now we are thinking particu- 
larly about rape, which is by far the 
best temporary hog pasture crop un- 
der northern corn belt conditions. How 
much rape is the average hog man 
justified in sowing, under present con- 
ditions, and how should he sow it? It 
may be seeded by itself in April, May, 
June or July; it may be seeded with 
small grain in April or early May; it 
may be seeded with corn at the time 
of the last cultivation, or it may be 
disked in on oats stubble about the 
middle of July. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, rape is seeded at the rate of 
four or five pounds of seed to the acre. 
Even with seed at present high prices, 
the cost of an acre seeding need not 
be over a dollar. 

How much rape should be planted? 
That depends on the number of hogs, 
the amount of other pasture, and the 
amount of labor available. We say the 
amount of labor available for the sim- 
ple reason that if there is plenty of 
labor, we advise putting the land into 
corn, because an acre of land in corn 
will produce more pork than an acre 
of rape, but if a man already has all 
the corn he can .handle, and is rather 
short of hog pasture, we suggest an 
acre of rape for each two or three 
thousand pounds of hog flesh. 

In feeding hogs on pasture, do not 
depend too exclusively on the pasture. 
Feed some grain. Ordinarily, we would 
advise about three pounds of grain per 
hundreds pounds of live weight, altho 


Least October, a fair 1,000-pound 
feeder could be bought for $66. As 
an average of the past ten years, it 


has taken 68.7 bushels of corn to cover 

the cost of mating such a steer fat 

for the followiug April market. Sixty- 
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it may pay to use a self-feeder and 
give the hogs all they wil eat, if there 
is any chance of getting them ready 
for the September or early October 
market. 

Don’t expect to save much corn by 
turning on pasture hogs that are past 
the weight of 180 pounds. They are 
beyond the point where they get much 
good out of even such good pastures 
as rape, clover and alfalfa, and it is 
just about as well to finish them in 
the dry lot. This is true of sows that 
are being fattened for market, but in 
the case of sows which are being car- 
ried over for another breeding season, 
pasture with just a little grain is 
splendid. 

Save corn by the judicious use of 
hog pasture. Some of the best infor- 
mation along this line is contained in 
Bulletin No. 136 of the Iowa experi- 
ment station, at Ames. This bulletin 
describes the excellent work done by 
Professor Evvard several years ago, 
with fattening hogs of.different ages 
and weights, on our common pastures. 


Corn for Hogging Down 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I intend to put corn on a very rich 
piece of land this spring, for hogging 
down purposes. What would you sug- 
gest planting with the corn to make it 
better for the hogs? I have thought 
that it might be well to plant soy beans 
or cowpeas in the rows with the corn, 
at planting time. Would it be better 
to sow rape at the last cultivation? 
Would it be a good plan ta plant cow 
pumpkins with the corn, and let the 
hogs eat them?” 

Since our correspondent’ lives in 
north central Illinois, we are inclined 
to advise him to leave the cowpeas 





STEER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


six dollars, plus 68.7 bushels of $1.40 
corn, equals $162.18. Thirteen-hundred- 
pound fat steers sold for about $165.10 
this particular April, leaving a profit 
of $2.92. 

High corn prices are cutting down 
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and soy beans alone, and depend for 
the most part on rape seeded in the 
corn at the last cultivation, at the rate 
of four or five pounds per acre. Hogs 


relish pumpkins, and if pumpkins are. 


planted in the field, either at time of 
planting the corn or soon after the corn 
is up, the chances are that the hogs will 
pay for the cost of the pumpkin seed. 
However, we would advise depending 
chiefly on rape. In the southern half of 
the corn belt, cowpeas and soy beans 
may be worth considering, and even in 
the northern part of the corn belt, on 
rather poor, sandy soils they may be 
worth experimenting with. But on our 
richest soils, rape seems to be supe- 
rior to cowpeas and soy beans for hog- 
ging down in connection with corn. 





The Moon Superstition 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Has the moon anything to do with 
the weather? Do potatoes grow better 
when planted at a cartain phase of the 
moon? What does sciénce say in re- 
gard to the moon in its relation to 
weather?” 

“Moon farming” was once very popu- 
lar, and even foday many thousands of 
people cling to it. In the planting of 
potatoes especially does this old super- 
stition survive. It is interesting to 
note, however, that most of the large 
potato growers who are making a real 
commercial success, pay absolutely no 
attention to the moon. It is the man 
who has four or five rows to plant in 
the garden, who thinks anxiously about 
the moon. This same man, with forty 
acres of corn to plant, gets it in as 
soon as he can after the 10th of May, 
disregarding the phase of the moon al- 
together. 

Meteorologists have endeavored to 


profits. However, there should be no 
very serious loss during the next six 
months, unless corn keeps on advanc- 
ing, or unless there is more ill-advised 
price-fixing talk. Area H should have 
a long way to go before Loss Area G 
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find some relation between the moon 
and our weather. Records have been 
carefully compared, but practically ey- 
‘ery imvestigation has failed to show 
any relation whatever between the 
moon and the weather. 





Growing Pine From Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In a recent issue of the Farmer, [ 
notice information on how to grow 
cedars from seed. I would like to 
know how to grow pine from seed.” 

Both pine and cedars are difficult to 
grow from seed, and the average man 
who is in need of only a few hundred 
trees will find it far more satisfactory 
to buy seedlings from a nursery than 
to try to grow them from seed himself. 
Pine eones are generally collected in 
the fall and winter before they have 
opened, and then are put in a dry place 
to drop out the seeds. The seeds of 
most pines are winged affairs some- 
what resembling a miniature brown 
soft maple seed. The seed is stored 
over winter in a cool, dry place, and in 
late April of the following year is 
planted in -rows five or six inches 
apart. The seed bed should be well 
drained and in perfect garden condi- 
tion. The young seedlings which come 
up in four or five weeks should 
protected with a lath screen, shutting 
out about half the sunshine. Young 
seedlings are very tender and suscept- 
ible to “damping off” disease. At the 
end of the first year, the evergreens 
are transplanted, and again a year or 
two later. Everything considered, it is 
not worth while to make the attempt 
to grow evergreens from seed unless a 
man is in need of several thousand, 
and is willing to give careful study to 
the problem. 


is fully counter-balanced. Neverthe- 
less, with feeders and corn at present 
prices, fat cattle will have to sell very 
high next fall ($14 top, anyhow), if 
we are not to dip into a temporary 
loss area. 
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. HOG PROFITS AND LOSSES 


The high price of corn, combined 
with injudicious talk of price fixing, 
nas temporarily knocked our Profit 
Area H into a “cocked hat.” No. 2 
Chicago corn averaged $1.40 for April, 
which made the corn price of hogs 
$16.94, as compared with an actual 
price of $15.70. Present indications 
are that the corn price of hogs dur- 
ing May will be $17.50 to $18. The 
actual price will evidently be around 
$15 or $16. It would seem, therefore, 
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that temporarily we are in for a peri- 
od of hogs being in a rather unfavor- 
able ratio to corn. This may continue 
thru May and June, and possibly July, 
but after the fall pigs are mostly gone, 
in late June, we should again see a 
favorable ratio between corn and 
hogs. 

With rather small stocks of lard, 
ribs, pork, etc., on hand, and with hogs 
coming to market both light in num- 
bers and light in weight, there is every 
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reason to expect unusually high hog 
prices until the spring crop of pigs 
begins to come to market, in October. 
There should then be a rapid descent 
to perhaps $11—much, however, will 
depend on our July and August rain- 
fall, and the size of the corn crop. 
We don’t look for any serious loss 
period until the winter of 1918-1919, 
altho the winter of 1917-1918 may not 
be altogether satisfactory. We have 
a large number of brood sows in the 
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country, and with the stimulation of 
present prices, there will be a tremen- 
dous increase in the swine population, 
especially in the out-of-the-way places 
where a few hogs may be kept as 
scavengers. Some fine day a year or 
two from now, we will find ourselves 
confronted by an unusually large sup- 
ply of hogs, bad business conditions, 
and an exceedingly unfavorable corn- 
hog ratio. It is a bad time to breed 
more than the normal number of sows. 
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BUTTER PROFITS AND LOSSES 


The April butter price was about 
44.5 cents, as compared with 40 cents 
for March. But, in spite of this ex- 
ceedingly high price, the ratio between 
corn and butter is decidedly unfavor- 
able to the dairy business. As an av- 
erage of the past ten Aprils, butter 
has sold for the price of .448 of a 
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bushel of corn. With No. 2 corn at 
$1.40, the corn price of butter this 
April was 62.7 cents, as compared with 
an actual price of about 44.5, leaving 
a loss of 18 cents. Tne dairy industry 
is seemingly at its greatest depres- 
sion. Grass should relieve the situa- 
tion temporarily, but permanent re- 
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lief will be brought about only by a 
reduction in the price of feed, or pos- 
sibly by the slaughtering of several 
hundred thousand of our beefier milk 
cows, Many a dual purpose cow is 
now worth far more for beef than for 
milk. It would surely seem that a great 
period of dairy prosperity should be- 
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gin some time during 1918. The wise 
dairyman will cling to the ship, but 
the half-hearted milker of dual purpose 
cows will no doubt be doing well to 
get rid of all but his very best milkers 
before another winter. The corn price 
of butter in May, with corn at $1.55, 


is 60 cents. 
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Uncle Henry’s Own Story 


The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. 
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AT JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


I spent the last part of June, July | 


and a large part of August working on 


the farm at home, and in the fall start- | 


ed for Jefferson College, about thirty 
miles distant. Arriving at Pittsburgh, 
on the way there, I was met at the 
station by my uncle. He was pale and 
evidently greatly agitated, altho he 
Was a very strong, resolute and level- 
headed man. I said: 

“Uncle, what is the matter?” F 

“The matter!” said he. “The Ohio 
Life and Trust Company has failed!” 

I could not then understand why the 
failure of any life and trust company 
should agitate him so deeply, but was 
soon to learn. This was the beginning 
of the great panic of 57, which swept 
over the entire country, and from 
which it had scarcely recovered at the 
beginning of the Civil War. Like all 
other panics, it was caused by over- 
expansion, largely in speculation in 
land, railroad stocks and in business; 
and this expansion was .possible with 
the miserable system of state banks, 
especially those of the west, that were 
under no adequate supervision. There 
was at that time no national bank sys- 
tem. Any number of men who pleased 
might start a bank and issue currency, 
which, in lowa, Indiana and Illinois, 
went under the names of “wild-cat,” 
“stump-tail,” “red-dog,” ete. It was 
searcely safe to keep the paper cur- 
rency of these western banks over 
night. 

This same uncle of mine, when in 
Chicago at one time, had a lot of this 
money. He did not think it safe to 
take it home, so he invested it in tick- 
ets on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad. As his business with 
the railroad grew, they gave him an 
annual pass, and years afterwards, 
when I was located at Rock Island, he 
turned the tickets over to me, asking 
me and my wife to ride them out in 
coming to visit him in Pittsburgh. I 
mention this to show the improvement 
that has been made in the banking 
system, altho much improvement is 
still needed in order to prevent the 
recurrence of similar panics. 

In those days you could walk from 
Pittsburgh to Canonsburg, or you could 
go horseback or in a carriage, or take 
the stage, which left Monongahela City 
in the morning. Nowadays you can go 
by rail or by trolley car almost any 
hour in the day or night. As these 
roads follow the streams, you miss the 
splendid views over the beautiful, roll- 
ing, fairly well wooded country which 
the stage route on the turnpike dis- 
closed from the high points. This 
county is now densely populated—a 
great coal-producing, oil-produting and 
manufacturing district. The popula- 
tion was then almost entirely rural, 
and its main products were sheep, bar- 
ley and Presbyterians. The sheep were 
of the old-fashioned, wrinkled, merino 
type; small, poor in mutton quality, 
with a skin so wrinkled that it was 
almost large enough to cover two 
sheep of its size and weight. The wool 
was fine and dense, and Washington 
county had a reputation for fine wool 
over the entire country. Farmers in 
Westmoreland county could not get 
within a cent or two of the Washing- 
ton county prices, even of they bought 
the sheep there and had just moved 
them over the county line. Then, as 
now, a cOmmunity that coédperates in 
the production of any one thing, and 
produces an article of superior quality, 
can get a price in advance even of the 
actual value. 

I do not know why they produced 
barley to such an extent, unless the 
farmers, being a long-distance from 
the railroad, could put into a wagon 
more money’s worth of barley than of 

Nowadays, we hear nothing in 
that county of barley or of sheep; for 
there are too many miners and too 
many dogs. Thus do transportation 





facilities and the development of man- 
ufacturing industries change the course 
of agriculture. 

The county raised some Presbyte- 
riaus because it was stocked with Pres- 
byterians from the start, and could not 
help it. 

Canonsburg, in 1857, was but a vil- 
lage, with a population of say a thou- 
sand, whether more or less I really do 
not know. The turnpike running thru 
Pittsburgh to Washington was the one 
principal street. Another at right an- 
gles to it climbed “Sheep Hill,” on 
which the college buildings were lo- 
cated, which now house Jefferson 
Academy, the remains of the college. 
Insignificant buildings they would 
seem to you, if compared with the high 
high schools of Des Moines or any 
similar city. On this street was located 
Olome Institute, a seminary for young 
ladies, or “Seminoles,” as we called 
them; for this was before the days of 
coeducation. The boys might call one 
evening in the week, within certain 














Photograph of Henry WALLACE Taken About 
the Time He Started to College. 


hours, and hold discreet communion 
with a fair damsel under proper su- 
pervision. On the turnpike was a 
building that had once been the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Associate, now 
the United Presbyterian Church; and 
on the parallel street nearly opposite 
the seminary was a_ boarding-house 
which we called “Fort Job.” There 
were no dormitories or boarding- 
houses belonging to the college or to 
the fraternities. The'students engaged 
rooms with board or without, and, if 
without, took their meals with old 
Mother Hunt, costing, as I recollect it, 
2.25 a week. 

Jefferson College was one of the 
early colleges of the then west, found- 
ed in 1802, largely thru the influence 
of one Doctor McMillan, a graduate of 
Princeton, which again had its foun- 
dation or beginning in the famous “Log 
College” of Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The settlers of Washington 
county, in which the college was lo- 
cated, were for the most part Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, who 
had always taken their church and 
their schools with them, whether they 
pioneered in the forest or on the prai- 
rie; and who also took up arms against 
the federal government because it lev- 
ied a small tax on the product of the 
distillery. Their ancestors before them 
took up arms against Charles II be- 
cause he levied a tax of six-pence a 


~ barrel on beer. The transformation of 


their descendants into a race of pro- 
hibitionists, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the progress of moral re- 
forms. Jefferson College was there- 
fore predestined, to use Presbyterian 
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theological language, to be a school | 


controlled by Presbyterian influence 
and attended largely by students with 
Presbyterian ideas and. leanings. I 
mention this-because the moral influ- 
ences behind a college are quite as im- 
portant as the course of study, or what 
is known as the curriculum. It is never 
safe to educate a boy intellectually in 
advance of his moral education. To 
have dispensed with chapel services, 
as has recently been done in a west- 
ern university, because only a frac- 
tion of thé students attended, is some- 
thing that never would have been 
thought of in Jefferson. The students 
were all expected to attend and take 
their seats by classes in the allotted 
parts of the hall. 

Unfortunately, these good old Pres- 
byterian folks made the mistake of es- 
tabiishing a rival school called “Wash- 
ington,” only a few miles distant— 
about four years later (1806)—two col- 
leges where but one was needed. Their 
descendants, singularly enough, have 
ever since often made the mistake of 
establishing two rival churches where 
there is need of but one. Fortunately, 
the two colleges have since been uni- 
ted under the name of “Washington 
and Jefferson,” and it is one of the 
very best of the smaller colleges in the 
United States. 

As this was before the application 
of science to manufacturing, which 
has crowded men into cities, and be- 
fore the extension of the railroads and 
the opening up of the great trans- 
Mississippi country had rendered it pos- 
sible to feed them cheaply, the popu- 
lation of the county was almost wholly 
rural, and the students were mostly 
from the farms, and from the farming 
sections where Presbyterians predom- 
inated—mostly from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, what is now 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. The southern element was very 
considerable, probably because at that 
time there was no Presbyterian col- 
lege of equal standing in that section. 
The ages of the graduates ranged from 
twenty to thirty, sometimes to thirty- 
two. The high standing of the college 
may be seen from the fact that the 
classes grew in numbers from fresh- 
man to senior, the freshman class av- 
eraging about thirty, while the senior 
classes reached from fifty to seventy 
and over. 

The college course would be regard; 
ed as meager nowadays, and appli- 
ances still more so. Latin from Caesar 
thru Sallust, Virgil, Cicero’s Orations, 
Horace or Ovid; Greek from Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, Homer, Sophocles, 
Aeschylus; mathematics from geom- 
etry up to calculus, logarithms, etc. 
(Really, I have forgotten all about 
them, even the names!); natural sci- 
ence, three big volumes by Dr. Dionys- 
jus Lardner, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. In one of them he proved 
to his own entire satisfaction that it 
was impossible to cross the Atlantic 
my steamship, because no vessel could 
possibly carry enough coal for the voy- 
age. To his confusion, the first in- 
voice of his books for use in an Amer- 
ican college came over in a steamship, 
and so we dubbed him “Doctor Dionys- 
ius Gander.” All this with no appa- 
ratus worth mentioning, and chemistry 
ditto. Then we had in the senior year, 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, science of 
government, constitution of the United 
States, Butler’s Analogy, ete., for 
which no apparatus was necessary ex- 
cept a sound body and a clear head. 
It can readily be seen that Jefferson 
College was not fitted especially to ed- 
ucate farmers or scientists or engin- 
eers or pedagogs; but to lay the foun- 
dation for the future study of any of 
these branches of human endeavor, as 
well as for law and medicine, but more 
especially theology. It pointed the 
student to mental and moral achieve- 
ment rather than the conquest of nat- 
ural forces or the amassing of mate- 
rial things. : 

There were in Jefferson College at 
the time of which I write no games or 
sports, no baseball nor football, with 
their factions and leaders, nor ath- 
letic contests with other colleges, in- 
volving large expense of time and 
money. I do not even remember if we 
had a college yell. If we @id, I have 
forgotten it. There was no hazing, 
no “scraps” between sophomores and 
freshmen. In short, we were gentle- 
men, coming mainly from farm homes 
where money was none to plentiful, 
and with the sincere and earnest pur- 
pose of fitting ourselves for the seri- 
ous business. of life. 

(To be continued) 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Chicago hog receipts were unusually 
large the last week in April, 121 per 
cent of the ten-year average, which is 
the highest percentage since the last 
week in January. Beginning with the 
first week of the year, Chicago receipts 
have been the following percentages of 
the ten-year average, week by weck: 
131, 124, 129, 108, 121, 87, 114, 102, 104, 
91, 107, 80, 109, 98, 101, 98 and 121. 

Receipts at the other ten big mar- 
kets, such as Kansas City, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, ete., were not 
nearly so big proportionately as at 
Chicago, being only 449,000 for the 
week, or 107 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

Weight continues about ten pounds 
light per hog. Stocks of lard, ribs, 
pork, ete., are light. The hog price 
situation can not weaken seriously un- 
less business goes bad or the govern- 
ment meddles. However, there are in- 
dications of a fairly good-sized crop of 
fall pigs, and we would not expect any 
great strengthening of the market un- 
til they are out of the way, unless, of 
course, corn continues its phenomenal 
flight. 
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In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week: 
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With No. 2 corn at $1.55 to $1.60 in 
Chicago, the corn price of hogs is 
about $18.30. With corn so high, the 
average man is afraid to put much fat 
on his hogs. It is too much like gam- 
bling. Nevertheless, a skillful feeder 
can make great profits in times like 
these. 





Keeping a Calf From Sucking 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How can you cure a sucking heifer? 
I have a good yearling which obsti- 
nately persists in sucking. Last sum- 
mer I separated this heifer and her 
dam, but this year it will not be prac- 
tical to do so. The dam encourages 
her heifer as much as possible, by 
backing her udder up to her on every 
occasion. I have tried quinine on the 
teats, spike muzzle, and bull rings with 
several rings suspended. None of these 
methods prevent this heifer from suck- 
ing. Will you kindly issue a call for 
information along this line?” 


What do our readers suggest? 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 

















FARM SALE PAVILION. The prosperity of the pure bred cattle business has made it STOCK YARDS SALE PAVILION. The opposite view shows a farm sale pavilion built 
possible for Warren T. McCray, an Indiana cattle breeder, to build this mammoth sale pavilion, a year ago. The above illustration is an interior view of a pavilion just recently erected by the 
The first sale in it a year ago attracted breeders from sixteen states. The pavilion is also used Sioux City Stock Yards, further emphasizing the importance of the pure bred cattle industry. 
as a shelter for stock and for storing feed. The pavilion—for the use of its patrons—is entirely modern, 
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IOWA FOOD PRODUCTION COMMISSION. Governor Harding of Iowa has named a commission whose duties will be to exert every influence in bringing about a greater food produc; 
tion to meet the existing world crisis and shortage. The members for the most part are hard-headed farmers situated thruout the state. On it are live stock men, grain farmers, dairymen 
and general farmers. The ultimate purpose is human food production, whether it be in the form used direct by persons or 1n corn, alfalfa, pasture, etc., for cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. 
From left to right the men are: J. F. Deems, Burlington; J. O. Shaff, Camanche; Peter Pederson, Cedar Falls; D. J. Culver, Clear Lake; I. N. Taylor, Oskaloosa; Governor W. L. Harding; 
Henry Brady, Perry; W. B. Buck, Mt. Ayr; C. W. Hunt, Logan; Chas. G. Cockerill, Jefferson, and 8. R. Haynes, Storm Lake. President Pearson, of the Agricultural College, who is chairman 
of the commission, does not appear in the picture. 






































de ROOSEVELT MEETS WILSON. The first meeting of ex-President Roosevelt with Presi- GUARDING FEDERAL BUILDINGS. The scene is at the Iowa state capitol building at 
of = Wilson in two years was recently to discuss the ex-President’s plans for raising a division Des Moines, and is similar to what is taking place thruout the Union wherever there is gover- 
| 1,000 Americans to fight against Germany in France. The meeting was most cordial, details ment property. No person carrying a grip or ——o of any kind can enter until same has 
which were withheld from a group of reporters awaiting him as Roosevelt left the Green room. been inspected by a guard, who must be satisfied as to the mission of every stranger. 
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Just to Relieve the Monotony 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to corroborate what B. P. 
Primmer says about travel in a recent 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. With a lit- 
tle experience of my own, I believe 


that travel is about the best invest- 
ment of a farmer’s spare time. It is 
not necessary to go to the Rocky 
Mountains, nor to the east, nor to the 
south. A little trip in his own state 
will sometimes make his home sur- 
roundings look much better to him 
when he returns. 

Last April we bought an automobile. 
At the time we wondered whether it 
was a wise thing to do, when there 
were so many things we wanted, and 
when we lacked the cash to buy them 
all at once. But we reflected that if 
we should receive all of our pleasures 
at one time, we would not have the 
fun of going after them one at a time, 
as we became financially able. And 
so we bought the car, and from. the 
time we got it, we had in mind a little 
trip in the fall. We had been married 
ten years, without a vacation in all 
that time, and it seemed to us that it 
was time to have a little play along 
with our fife’s hard work. 

The last week in August, we piled 
the three children and our baggage in 
the tonneau, and headed for Brown 
county, Illinois, the place where my 
wife was brought up. We left lots of 
work behind. Remember, there always 
will be work; ani if you wait until the 
work is done, brother, you will never 


go until you go on that long journey, | 


never to return. 

Our course lay almost due south, 
passing thru Cedar Rapids, where we 
took up a well-marked trail leading us 
down thru Iowa City, Riverside, Mount 
Pleasant, and on to Keokuk. We 
stopped for the night in a little town 
near Keokuk, and the next morning 
drove in about nine o'clock, and spent 
the forenoon looking at that marvel- 
ous structure, the Keokuk dam and 
power house. We found car after car 
lined up near the works, and we began 
to realize that other folks besides our- 
selves were out sight-seeing. I will 
not try to describe the sensation that 
came over me when I first saw that 
great dam. The week before, with a 
friend, I had stood upon the McGregor 
heights, two hundred miles farther up 
the Mississippi, and as we looked far 
up the river and let our gaze wander 
over to Prairie du Chien and the val- 
ley of the Wisconsin, and the mighty, 
towering bluffs, my friend said: “How 
small we are in comparison! Man 
seems weak and puny.” As I looked 
upon this marvelous feat of engineer- 
ing, this stupendous mass of concrete 
at Keokuk, I thought of the words of 
my friend. The same God that created 
the grandeur and sublimity of scenery 
around McGregor, created the brain 
of the man who worked out this stu- 
pendous dam and power house. So, 








after all, is not man the greatest of | 


the Creator’s works? We crossed the 
bridge, which had been ready for trav- 
el but a few days. If any of the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer visit Keokuk, 
don’t miss crossing this bridge. 

We had been following the Red Bell 
trail from Cedar Rapids. Now we fol- 
lowed the Waubausie trail, and we 
also encountered west central Illinois 
roads. It is about sixty miles from 
Keokuk to our destination, and we had 
just three miles of good road out of 
the sixty. I told my partner that if I 
thought all Illinois roads were like 
these, we would cut out the eastern 
part of our trip. 

We spent about ten days in and 
around Mount Sterling, Brown county; 
and let me say that Brown county, IIli- 
nois, has the worst roads I ever saw. 
Weeds and brush grew as high as the 
top of the car in places along the road, 
and the King drag is still almost un- 
heard of there. I told the folks there 
that in Iowa part of the automobile 
tax went for dragging the roads, and 
asked where their tax went. They 
seemed unanimous in saying that a 
bunch of grafters down at Springfield 
got it. 

From Mount Sterling, we crossed a 
corner of Schuyler county, until we 


~~ reached Beardstown, on the Illinois 
‘ river. 


Here is the widest river bot- 
tom I ever saw. On the west side, the 
bluffs are miles from the river. We 
Saw a tractor doing good work prepar- 
ing a seed bed for wheat. We were in 
Cass county then. Leaving the pave- 
ment of the town, we struck some bad 
Macadam road. Then, presto! a ce- 
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ment road thru a desert of sand. We 
could not resist the temptation to 
touch her up to forty-five miles an 
hour for a few seconds, just to get the 
sensation. Leaving the cement, we 
struck an oiled road clear across the 
county to Ashland; and let me say 
that we fell in love with that oiled 
road. It is well dragged, broad, smooth 
and dustless. 

Thru Sangamon county, with the 
Sangamon river, to Springfield—and 
hear we thought of Lincoln and of all 
that we had heard and read of that 
wonderful man. Our marked trail 
took us direct to the state house, and 
I must confess that we were somewhat 
awed with the massiveness and beauty 
of it all. I understand it is not known 
exactly how much it cost, but there 
seems to have been a good deal of 
graft in it. The good wife had been 
to the top of the capitol in her girl- 
hood, and, as it ‘was too much of a 
climb for the little girl, they sat in the 
assembly room while the boys and I 
climbed 365 feet. It was a hot day, 
and I must say I envied the way the 
boys could skip up those winding stair- 
ways. From the top of the state 
house, Springfield looks almost like a 
forest, so numerous are the trees. 

From Springfield, we followed the 
Ocean to Ocean highway. It was bad 
until we reached Mechanicsburg. There 
the nature of the soil seems to change. 
Before, it was mostly clay. Now we 
get into the rich black soil that makes 
central Illinois famous for its corn and 
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we struck some good oiled roads, and 
in the neighborhood of Bloomington 
we found some hills to relieve the 
monotony, but not enough to check up 
our speed. Bloomington has wretched 
pavements, but a beautiful country 
surrounding it, and to drive from there 
to Normal along the boulevard is fine. 
Going on to La Salle, we passed thru 
the coal country; then on thru Men- 
dota to Dixon, where, sixteen years 
ago, we attended college, and things 
looked quite natural to us; but as we 
seurched for the college, we were dis- 
appointed. We fgqund houses where 
the campus should be; the windows 
knocked out of the ladies’ residence; 
the main building turned into a place 
of storage, and the boys’ dormitory 
used for a factory of some kind. 


There is some very good country 
between Dixon and Freeport. Dixon 
has a large condensed milk factory, 
and there is a great deal of dairying. 
We saw many cows, fine buildings, and 
a prosperous looking country. From 
Dixon to Palo, there is a fair maca- 
dam road, but from there on we begin 
to realize that northern Illinois has 
been having a wet spell. The roads 
were not slippery, but wet and spongy. 
It was getting late when we reached 
Freeport. From there we struck the 
Chicago and Dubuque road. It is well 
marked, and that is about all we can 
say for it. When we left the pavement 
at Freeport, we went down a hill that 
at one time had been paved with mac- 
adam, but now resembles a flight of 




















high-priced land. A long, straight road 
thru a forest of corn on either side 
made us wonder how they ever got it 
all planted and cultivated. The drouth 
had almost ruined the early planting, 
and as the late planting was but little 
farther advanced than the roasting- 
ear stage. I think the frost probably 
caught a great deal of it. 

Let me say here that I think central 
Illinois farmers are behind the times, 
when they depend so much on corn 
and raise so little stock. You don’t 
find there the great barns and farm 
buildings which are so common in the 
northern part of the state. Every little 
railroad station has one or more ele- 
vators for shelled corn and other 
grains. They claim the fertility of the 
soil is inexhaustible. A man told me 
he had a piece of ground that had been 
in corn and wheat for over forty years, 
and it seemed to raise as good crops 
as ever, depending on the season. I 
think a good application of barnyard 
manure with the spreader, and a year 
or two of clover, would give him a new 
idea of what ought to be raised on 
that land. 

We went thru Decatur, past the 
James Millikin University, and on to 
Monticello, where we spent a little 
time in the Caldwell factory. Monti- 
cello is a beautiful county-seat town, 
which we liked so well that we stayed 
two nights, and thén started for home. 
From here we had good roads, country 
level as a floor, and well tiled thruout. 
We kept a speed of thirty to thirty- 
five miles an hour very comfortably. 
That is too fast for a good time, but 
we could not resist the temptation, 
and our car seemed to have caught 
the home-going spirit. Now and then 





stairs. We stopped all night at Lena, 
having driven 225 miles that day— 
which was quite enough for me. 

The next morning we were up and 
off by five o’clock, and found oiled 
roads as far as Nora, and as fine a 
strip of farming country as we saw 
anywhere. We had much mud and 
water, rocks and ruts, from Warren 
to Dubuque, but reached East Dubuque 
in time to take dinner with some 
friends. A part of the way we had 
traveled with a car from Indiana, car- 
rying two men and their wives. They 
had a tale to tell of bad roads, blow- 
outs and punctures, but were very op- 
timistic about it all. They drove on, 
as they were on their way to Omaha. 

Our East Dubuque friends deplored 
the existence of the saloons, one of 
which could be found about every oth- 
er door on Main street. Dubuque is a 
nice city of about 41,000 population. As 
we drove down one of the principal 
streets, we cut across a corner and 
were held up by the traffic officer. He 
looked us over and asked if we were 
green to the city. We told him we 
were very green; so he said he would 
let us off that time. We thanked him, 
glad to get off so easily. 

On the last lap of our trip, driving 
along thirty to thirty-five miles an 
hour, we spied an aeroplane moving 
considerably faster than we were. We 
were quite content to stay in the little, 
slow automobile. The high elevation 
did not look good to us. The Hawkeye 
highway is good. 

We begin to see concrete culverts 
again, and between Epworth and Dy- 
ersville, we strike a gravel road that 
is a road, the first one of the sort we 
have encountered, and the bad roads 





we found in Illinois and Wisconsin are 
forgotten. Here we can go just as fast 
as we feel like going. Near Earlville 
we find a car off of the hill, the first 
and only accident we saw, but nobody 
was hurt. 

We reach home a little after dark. 
We had traveled 1,026 miles, and used 
fifty-four gallons of gasoline and one 
gallon of lubricating oil. For gas and 
lodging on the road, we were out about 
$15. We did not have a puncture or a 
blow-out, and, with the exception of 
the casings on the rear wheels being 
somewhat worn, the tires looked about 
as good as when we started. Did it 
pay to take the trip? We think it did: 
so much so, that we are planning an- 
other but shorter one for this fall— 
shorter only because the points we 
want to reach are within our own 
state. If we live, we hope to spend a 
summer traveling to the Pacific coast 
and back. 

W. L. PETERS. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 





Plowing Versus Diking 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think it would be advisable 
for me to plow land on* which the 
stalks were taken off for silage in pre- 
paring same for millet? Or would it 
be all right simply to disk and har- 
row?” 

It costs just about three times as 
much to plow an acre as to disk. Nev- 
ertheless, we strongly favor plowing 
except under most unusual conditions. 
Plowing increases the water-holding 
capacity of the ground, and puts it into 
condition so that the beneficial bac- 
teria do their work better. However, 
on a rather light type of soil, in corn 
the year before, from which the stalks 
have been removed for silage, very 
fair results may be secured simply by 
disking. Disking, of course, does splen- 
didly with the spring grain, but with 
millet, corn, sorghum or other crops, 
seeded after the first of May, plowing 
is usually considered necessary. If our 
correspondent can spare the time to 
plow, we advise him to do so. 


Thickening an Alfalfa Stand 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a field of alfalfa which is 
somewhat thin on account of freezing 
a year ago. What would be the best 
way to thicken the stand? I have been 
told that disking and re-seeding the 
bare spots will put it in good shape. 
When should the disking be done, and 
would you re-seed the bare spots at the 
same time? I have about two acres of 
overflow land. What mixture of grass 
seeds would you recommend for this?” 

Our correspondent does not say how 
old this alfalfa field is. If it is two or 
three years old, and therefore well es- 
tablished, the disking will be all right; 
but if it is of last year’s seeding, we 
advise him not to disk. Disking of al- 
falfa should be done in the spring, just 
as early as the ground works nicely. If 
he does not disk, then he could go on 
the field with a disk drill, if he has 
one, or sow the alfalfa broadcast and 
cover by vigorous harrowing. If the 
alfalfa is not well established, a har- 
rowing will do for it about what disk- 
ing will do for the older stand, and will 
at the same time cover the seed. 

With regard to the overflow land, it 
is hard to retain a stand of grass on 
land which is subject to overflow, if 
the water stands for any length of 
time. A mixture of alsike and timothy 
will be about as satisfactory as any 
mixture we can recommend, if it is to 
be used for meadow; or alsike, timo- 
thy, white clover and blue grass, if 
for pasture. Alsike does better on low 
land than any of the other clovers. 


An Up-to-Date Farmer’s Desk 


The illustration on this page shows 
the business headquarters of Mr. M. H. 
Sileox, on the Cloverdale Stock Farm, 
in Minnesota. Notice the neat, roll- 
top desk, the typewriter, the books on 
top of the desk, etc. Mr. Silcox writes 
that he keeps a complete set of simple 
books, with a record of the cost and 
returns on his principal farm crops, 
and that he would not think of under- 
taking to farm without keeping such @ 
record and knowing exactly what he 1s 
doing, and where he is making or 1o0s- 
ing money. He very pertinently adds: 
“I think too many farmers work that 
part of themselves from the neck down 
—and not enough of that part from the 
neck up.” 
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IT PROVED ITSELF 


The Greatest Car That’s Built 


Men ask why we race the Super-Six. Why we win so many 
records in hill-climbs and endurance. They say they don’t want 
racers, and don't care for super-power. 

Of course you don't. 
when you buy a car to keep. And the only way to compare 
cars is through maximum performance. 

The Super-Six is a light Six. In size and looks there are many 
Sixes like it. . 

But a Hudson invention—patented—added 80 per cent to 
this motor’s efficiency. On that account, the Super-Six has won 
all the worth-while records. In a hundred tests it has out-per- 
formed all types of rival motors. So today it stands unquestioned 
as the greatest motor built. 

It holds the speed records for stock cars. It holds the chief 
endurance records. It won the world’s greatest hill-climb. 

It did that because friction is almost ended in the Super-Six. 
Friction is what limits performance. It wastes the power, and 
wears the motor parts. 

By minimizing friction the Super-Six invention has almost 
doubled endurance. And that is what you want in a car. 


In Hudsons Only 


The Super-Six motor is found in Hudsons only. 
the Hudson the largest-selling fine car in the world. 

The Hudson Super-Six comes in body: styles which mark the 
very pinnacle of luxury. It comes this year with a new gaso- 
line saver: With a patent carburetor, self-adjusting to every 
engine speed. 

The Hudson Super-Six now stands supreme. 
always will. 
have regrets. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


It has made 


It probably 
Prove these facts before you buy, else you will 
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But you want to know which car excels 
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Father Bohn was seventy-five when 
Mother Bohn, having reached three 
score and ten, quietly slipped away, 
leaving father and John Jr. alone. 

After the funeral, they talked things 
over with Jennie, John’s wife. 

“You must make your home with us, 
father,” Jennie insisted; and partly be- 
cause he needed John and Jennie, and 


partly because. he felt they needed 
him, father sold out, and moved among 
strangers. 


To youth and early middle-age, sev- 
enty-five may seem a time for folded 
hands, cushioned chairs, and medita- 
tion on the hereafter. To a vigorous 
man of three score and fifteen, seven- 
ty-five is the time for reaping the ex- 
perience of years. Father expected 
John Jr. to profit by the lessons he 
had learned in life’s school; but John 
laughed at this. 

“We farm differently now, father. 
You couldn’t help me, because we don’t 
do things the same way. Just take 
things easy; I'll tend to the farm.” 

Father could not See why age, or 
anything save lack of strength, should 
hinder him from doing what he want- 
ed to do. John’s high-handed refusal 
of his help hurt him. He wasn’t sat- 
isfied just to breathe and eat and sleep. 
He wanted to breathe and eat and 
sleep to some purpose. He wanted to 
walk over the fields with John, to talk 
with him as John talked to his neigh- 
bors, of crops, politics and news. 
Sometimes he felt starved for news. 
His reading eyes had gone back on 
him. While mother lived, he scarcely 
missed them. She was eyes for him. 
She began at the first column of the 
daily paper and read thru. John and 
Jennie read to him only the pleasant 
things; “father might worry” if he 
knew the extent of the war, the scarc- 
ity of food, the daily tragedies which 
the paper chronicled. So father sat 
alone, while John rustled the pages of 
his daily, and Jennie turned the leaves 
of her magazine, and he felt himself 
drifting farther and farther into the 
still and empty land of inactive old 
age. 

One April morning, John Jr. stood 
hurriedly skimming aloud the cream 
of the morning’s news. Mrs. John list- 
ened beside him: “Food famine pre- 
dicted. Potatoes may go to five dol- 
lars. Horrible butchery of troops in 
Europe. Men dying by the thou 24 

“Sh ” Jennie hissed. “Father is 
coming.” ; 

“What's the news, 
wanted to listen, too. 

John turned the page: “An organiza- 
tion of volunteers for putting in farm 
crops planned. Senior students and 
grade boys to be excused from school 
to help.” 

“I'd like to help those boys, now.” 
father said, wistfully. “A boy’s almost 
_ got to be farm raised or farm trained 
to be worth his salt as a hand. I could 
™ teach boys farming as well as not.” 

“You don’t know about the new 
kinks to farming, father.” 

The hope of occupation which had 
braced up the old man, being thus 
taken away, he drooped wearily. 

“You've done your stunt, father,” 
Mrs. John put in. “I'd lie down, if I 
were you, and take a nice nap.” 

“But I don’t want a nap. I want to 
do something.” 

“Nothing for you to do, father,” re- 
peated John. 

Father put up two fluttering hands, 
as if to push off the choking ease with 
which his children would smother him. 
His dismal face troubled Mrs. John. 
Father was tired; he must rest. She 
plumped up the pillows on the couch 
and turned down the slumber robe. 

“Come!” she coaxed. 

“If the only way I can help is by 
getting myself out of. your way, I'll 
let you. shoo me to roost,” he smiled, 
[} whimsically—a smile which ended in 
' a sigh. 

So Jennie tucked him in, and got him 
» off her mind. Father was a “precious 
| charge,” to be gently but firmly man- 
=: aged, and guarded against overdoing 
= and worry. She always felt virtuous 
4 »when she had persuaded him to rest. 

|? Father did not call it rest. To lie 
4 on the lounge when outdoors the soft 
‘spring wind reminded him that the 
trees would soon be in bloom; 
|whel the winter wheat tinged the 
fields with green: when old hens were 
py Clucking te their cheeping chicks, and 
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|THE FALLOW (?) YEARS 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 














bees were buzzing about the maple 
trees—that wasn’t rest. : 

“If mother and I could just go back 
—if I could be home,” he whispered to 


himself. His eyes grew moist. 
Jennie thought him sleeping, and 
tip-toed out of the room. Flinging 


aside the slumber robe, he put on his 
hat, and went out under the trees. A 
pile of pruned branches and a dead 
tree were in one corner; he got the 
ax, and began to chop. Jennie heard 
him and came out to stop him, but he 
waved her back. At dinner, she told 
John what his father had done. 

“He slipped out when I thought he 
was sleeping, and chopped over an 
hour. He'll overdo if he doesn’t take 
care of himself.” 

“Let the chopping alone, father!” 
John said, sternly. “You've got to take 
care of yourself.” 

“Take care of myself for what?” the 
old man queried. 

“For us; we don’t need you to work.” 

“Seems to me that what I know 
ought not to be wasted. I’ve learned 
things about farming that science don’t 
tell, and books can’t teach.” 

“Of course you have, father, dear,” 
Jennie hastened to smooth his ruffled 
feelings; “but younger folks can work 
better than you can, and no one can be 
father but just you. You’ve done your 
work.” 

“Done my work!” he echoed, sadly. 
“Then I’m ready to go to mother.” 

John was in the field and Jennie was 
feeding her chickens that afternoon, 
when the telephone bell rang. Father 
answered. Mrs. Lark, widow of an old 
friend, and sister and aunt of the lead- 
ing bankers in town, was speaking for 
her brother. 

“You can take the message,” she 
said, briskly. “Will wants to know if 
John will put that acre he owns by the 
schoolhouse, in potatoes?” 

At the question, a plan took shape 
in father’s mind. “I'll put it in pota- 
toes,” he answered. “I'll come in and 
see Will.” 

He kept the message to himself. 
When he went to bed, he thought ev- 
erything out. Next morning he came 
downstairs dressed for town. John 
was up early, and off to a neighbor’s— 
father knew he would be. 

“I’m going for a walk, Jennie,” he 
said, after he had eaten breakfast. “If 
I catch a ride, likely I'll go to town.” 

“You ought not to try that,” she 
protested. “I’m baking, and can’t take 
you; but I'll drive you in tomorrow.” 

“I’m going today,” he repeated. 

Jennie shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. How childish father was get- 
ting. He was sure to get a ride, tho; 
and if he would go, she couldn’t help 
it. She threw her apron over her head, 
and ran out to the gate. Jimmie Clark 
passed just after father had gone out 
of sight: “I'll make it right with you 
if you will pick father up, and wait 
till he is ready to come back,” Jennie 
called to the youngster, who grinned: 
“I'd do that anyway.” 

Will Grant, Sr., and his son, Joe, 
hailed father joyously. In a secluded 
corner, the two old cronies consulted, 
chatted and chuckled. Father told his 
plan. 

“That’s great, John,” Grant 
slapped him on the back. 

Mr. Grant took his hat when father 
got up to leave. “John and I are go- 
ing out to lunch, Joe,” he told his son. 

Passers-by turned to look at the two 
comrades—the one old man tall and 
slender, peering uncertainly thru big 
spectacles. The other small brisk 
and businesslike—a man who evident- 
ly still held the reins. 

Mr. Grant steered father into the 
room of the county superintendent, in- 
to the office of the Daily Chronicle, to 
the photographer’s, and to the seed 
store. When he finally said good-by to 
him at the corner where he had 
planned to meet Jimmie, father was 
dazed with the success of his day’s 
work. 

When Jimmie halted at the gate, 
Jennie and John were both watching 
for father. 

“We were thinking of getting out a 
search-warrant for you.” John’s tone 
was peeved. 

“Naughty father, to scare us so,” 
Jennie chided. “I’ve telephoned every- 
where, trying to find you.” 

“Telephoned for me?” father scoffed. 
“Am I not of age? Don’t I know how 
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Own a Better Cultivator 


BvuY an International cultivator because it 
will cultivate cleaner and injure less corn. 
Look the machine over first and you will prove to 
your own satisfaction that the Internatio 


couple of jumps ahead of anything else on the market. 

The International line of cultivators is complete. It includes, 
besides the regular line of rigid cultivators, pivot pole and 
pivot axle machines with parallel gang movement, combina- 
tion riding and walking cultivators, two-row cultivators, and 
an excellent line of walking cultivators. 
equipment can be obtained for use in hard clay soils. 
great variety of shovels is available, and sizes can be had from 
the 2-inch ‘‘Bull Tongue” to a 5-inch corn plow. 

Study the wheels—the life of any farm machine. The 
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rims are concave, the spokes are large and oval in shape to 
resist side thrust and cast solidly into the hub under tension. 
Every spoke supports its share of the load, and will stand 
up under the hillside work much longer than the average 


flimsy cultivator wheel. 


International cultivators are light draft and easily handled. 
Any boy that can drive a team can climb on an International 
cultivator and do good clean work in the average corn field, 
Write us for interesting catalogues, 


International Harvester Company of America 
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to take care of myself? The very idea 
of anybody getting excited about me. 
Don’t [ know my way?” 

“What have you been doing?” John 
fussed. 

Father smiled slyly. “First I went 
to see Will Grant, and the two of us 
arranged with the school superintend- 
ent for me to teach boys how to plow 
and harrow and make a seed bed on 
Will’s land. Will is going to furnish 
corn and potatoes for seed, and take 
the boys’ notes, to be paid in corn and 
potatoes at harvest time. He’s got 
some men to give prizes, too. I’m to 
do the bossing. It'll keep me pretty 
busy.” His kindly face beamed, and 
he straightened up and threw back his 
shoulders with the conscious pride of 
one who is in demand. “Will thought 
I'd ought to pass on some of my ways 
of farming, and I guess he’s right. If 
boys don’t know how to make a good 
seed bed, they won’t get good crops. If 
the crops are not good, and they don’t 


make money off their crops, they are. 


bound to get discouraged and to hate 
farming.” 

“Nonsense, father!” John cried hct- 
“You can’t take this on at your 
age!” 

Father chuckled. “I reckoned you’d 
try to block it. So Will and I fixed 
things. We went to the Daily Chron- 
icle, and gave a big write-up to the 
editor himself. We had our pictures 
taken to go with it. We can’t get out 
of it now.” 

“You can’t do it,” John reiterated. 
“You are not able, and you know it.” 

Father stretched out a flabby arm. 
“My muscle may be gone, but my 
know-how isn’t. I am going to hitch 
up that know-how to young muscles. 
We'll have a great team. When we 
get our acre in, I’m going to take my 
gang of boys and help farmers who 


need help.” 
“Let’s not argue now,” Jennie 
frowned her husband down. “Father, 


you must get in and rest. 
your slippers.’ 

“IT don’t care if I do rest,” he agreed. 
“Help me off with my shoes, will you, 
Jennie. I don’t bend as easy as I 
used to.” 

The ’phone bell rang before the sec- 
ond shoe was unlaced. He sat wait- 
ing till Jennie answered: “Yes, he’s 
here. Can I take a message?” 

“If that mesage is for me, I’ll take 
it myself.” Father took up the re- 
ceiver. “You don’t say! I'd like it 
first rate. Thank you, Will.” 
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GONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHUES 


Ask your dealer for 
Mayer Shoes. Look for 
the trade-mark on sole. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, 
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FARMER REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


in every locality. We have a straight-forward legiti- 
mate business proposition that will make your spare 
time profitable. No get rich quick . Address 
GRANT, Sates Mer., Desk M, Streator,IU. 

“That was Will Grant,” he told Jen- 
nie, thrusting out his shoe. “He says 
Joe will let his boy run me around in 
his auto. The boy has been sickly 
after measles, and Joe wants him to 
get out and pick up what he can about 








farming. Thank you, Jennie.” He 
stretched out luxuriously on the 
lounge. “This feels good. Yes, sir,” 


he repeated, “Joe wants me to help 
that boy pick up something abaut 
farming. I began to think I was going 
to rust out; but I’ve found work that 
needs me—work that needs to be done 
—thank God for that!” 
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~ SWEET CLOVER 


By WM. G. ECKHARDT 
County Agriculturist of De Kalb County, Illinois, 


Owing to the great interest in sweet 
clover, I shall try to set forth some of 
the notches in farming where it may 
fit. This interest is due in part to the 
need for a leguminous plant that will 
suffer less injury from adverse sea- 
sons, and withstand the acidity of the 
soil, and in part to the fact that most 
of us were compelled years ago to mow 
the supposed pest with a scythe or dig 
it up with a spade. 

When the nature of the plant is un- 
derstood, we realize at once that it can 
not be a bad. weed. It is a biennial, or, 
in other words, it lives but two years. 
The seed that came. up in the spring 
of 1912, grew to a height of a foot or 
more that season, and in the fall 








are present, I know of no plant that 
promises more where it fits with its 
great capacity to use and store atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, with its large amount 
of humus formed in one season, and 
its ability to grow on land far too wet 
and tight for its better relative, al- 
falfa. 

It is well now to observe where it 
will fit in our systems of farming. 
First, we would probably like to grow 
it in the regular rotation, as we now 
use red clover. This use must be lim- 
ited. Sweet clover must be cut for 
hay three or four weeks earlier than 
red clover. Red clover comes too early 
—for we must be in the corn field 
during June and early July, thruout 


On the right, five sweet clover plants not inoculated; ‘on the left, five plants that 


are inoculated. 


Taken from a field in DeKalb county, where sweet clover failed, showing 


that the roadside may be perfectly inoculated, but a few rods within the field there may 


not be the required bacteria, 


looked much like alfalfa. The next 
spring this plant was the first thing 
that was green along the roadside, and 
by midsummer had reached a height of 
six feet, making as much as five tons 
of dry material on an acre. These five 
tons were worth as much for humus 
and nitrogen as the average twenty 
tons of farm manure. 

Sweet clover is a most wonderful 
plant, and deserves a place on many 
farms; but study it carefully, for it 
will not grow in the fields as it does 
along the roadside. It is a legume, 
and by means of nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria that live in the tubercles or 
hodules upon its roots, it has the pow- 
er to use the nitrogen of the air as it 
enters the soil. As we go along the 
Toad, we observe at the roadside where 
the surface has been graded away to 
a depth of two or three feet, the sweet 
Clover grows in the purest clay sub- 
soil. There are two reasons for this: 
First, it gets its nitrogen from the air, 
and, second, this subsoil in many cases 
still has an abundance of lime. In 
other words, sweet clover needs a soil 
inoculated with the bacteria that live 
on the sweet clover plant, and a soil 
free from acid. When these conditions 





the corn belt. Early June is also not 
a very favorable time to cure a hay 
that must be cut as full of sap as is 
sweet clover the first half of June. 
Where it is not cut for hay, but al- 
lowed to go to seed, which will ripen 
in July or early August, it can thus be 
used for a time with profit. Ultimate- 
ly, seed must be cheap, for it yields 
abundantly. One De Kalb county farm- 
er threshed twenty-three bags of seed 
in the rough from four acres in the 
season of 1913, and was offered $150 
for the seed by a neighbor. 

The writer saw about 500 acres of 
sweet clover during the season of 1913, 
in northern Illinois and Iowa. Many 
fields were absolute failures, the 
plants never getting over four or five 
inches high, owing to the lack of in- 
oculation, or to both the lack of inoc- 
ulation and to acid soil. The farmers 
invariably pointed out that it grows 
along the roadside and in every fence 
corner—then why not in the fields, a 
few rods away. Perhaps there are sev- 
eral reasons. The roadside, in most 
cases, never had a crop removed, but, 
on the contrary, has accumulated fer- 
tility from the passing teams. The 
same agency that distributed the seed, 
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Houses Warm, 
i, LIL Vermin -Proof 
“Easy to Buy and Apply” and 


Sanitary 


for inside walls and ceilings of chicken houses be- 

cause it keeps the buildings warm in winter, cool in 
summer, vermin-proof and weather-proof. A resistant of 
moisture andfire. Guaranteed satisfactory when prop- 
erly put up. 


This perfect wall-board is adapted for use in homes, 
garages, all farm oe and for alterations, repairs, 
etc. Comesin boards 3-16’ thick, 32” and 48” wide, stand- 
ard lengths. Nails direct to ——— or right over old 
walls, Every farmer should keep a bundle on hand for 
emergency use. 


Descriptive Panel Suggestions FREE Send dimensionsor blue 
print of any room or rooms and we will draw up dis- 
tinctive Panel Suggestions with Cost Estimate. No 


obligation on your part. e will also send sample, 
handsome views and complete information. On special request we will 
send plans for Model Dairy Barn 31x72 ft. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


, 6. O. FRISBIE, President 


Pirinsice experts recommend _ Cornell-Wood-Board 





173-175 W, Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Illinois 
eh OE NN A EE EN Ee 
Cornell Wood Products Co., Dept. F-9 , Chicago 
Send sample and complete imformation — or — send Panel Suggestions as perdimen ¥ 
rn sions or blue prints attached. I am not obligated by this service. F 


POUUTETUTICI CECE ee 


Mea kn ck i wk i e's alk 


Plow and Pull 
var FORD 


Your 


All that 4 Horses Can 


HE Pullford makes a 
ractical tractor out of 
a Ford or most any other car, 
* Easily attached to or removed from the car 
in thirty minutes. No holes to drill, no springs to remove. 


Pullford $135 Quiney, iil. 


Attached with clamps tocar frame, pulls plows, harrows, 
drills, mowers, binders, hayloaders, road graders, wagons 

trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller bearings and tires 1 

inches wide, two pairs of hardened Vanadium steel pinions, 
one for plowing and one for hauling speed. A tractor with 
the reliability and durability of the Ford car. Prompt 
shipment. Hundreds now at work. Write for catalog. 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 55-C 
Telephone No. 84 Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








































NEVER MISSED A BUNDLE 

Mr. D, K. Smith of Attica, lowa, says:_ "Thedraft and 
ease with which my Moline-Adriance Finder performe 
its work was really surprising, and | also wish to 
Missed Tying a Bundle The convenience an 
levers for shifting the working parts, beats any Binder thatl have 
ever seen. / can gladly recommend this Binder to ary one." 

Mr. Smith js just one of many good farmers wh 
enthusiastically end the Moline-Adri for its 
reliability, light draft, convenience and 
lasting qualities. 

Ask yourMolinedealer about the Moline- 
Adriance Binder, or write us for illus- 
trated literature. 


Moline Plow Co., MOUNE, J 


THE MOLINE LINE INCLUDES 

Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, Cultivaters, 
Groin in Drills, Herrows, Ha 

i (chilled and Se eae . e i 

Tractors, Farm Tracks, Vebicles, 
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Moisture 


The Culti-Packer does every 
one of the three things neces- 
sary to save moisture in dry 
seasons—it pulverizes the soil, 
firms out all large air spaces 
and stirs the surface to forma 
mulch. 


If you want to beat the 
drought, Culti-Pack your fields 
after plowing, then again after 
seeding to firm the soil about 
the seed, and finally use the 
Culti- Packer on the wheat, 
corn, oats, etc., until it begins 
to joint. 

Order a Culti-Packer from 
your John Deere dealer before 
the dry weather sets in. 


FRONT WHEELS 


REAR WHEELS 


Showing how rear wheels split 
the sidese left by front wheels 
thus forming a mulch. 


FREE BOOK “Soil Sense” 


Tells how the Culti-Packer is used for 
saving moisture and for nine other im- 
portant farm jobs. 48 pages, 100 soil 
photographs. 

Ask any Deere Dealer or write us direct. 


THE DUNHAM CO. 


301-329 First Street 
Berea, Ohio 

















best for Farm Building constraetion of all classes. 

| These Roofing and Siding P. lied in all standard 

HHH getterne from our APOLLO- Kuverown ( Copper Steel Galvanized 
ta. The added Keystone indicates that Copper Steel is used. 

These sheets also give be service for Tanks, Silos, Cul- 

: verts, and all exposed shi 

4 sold by weight by leadi 

44 of farm buildings shoul 








dealers. Ac 


have our “* r Buildings’’ booklet. 


[AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Genera! Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 





- Full weight—highest quality. APOLLO Roorinc is 


etal work. APOLLO Products are 
no substitute. Owners 
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New War Atlas Ready 


RIGHT UP TO DATE 
Published by a World Famous Map Maker 
A 
Sixteen pages of large maps, each 11x14 inches, show all the warring 

countries on large stale, towns, railroads, commerce routes, forts, prohibited 
zones, cable lines, etc., etc., together with special data showing a comparison 
of the area and population of all the nations, and a chronology of all the main 
events of the war from the beginning down to April, 1917. 


Gives full and complete text of President Wilson’s famous 
address to Congress calling for action, April 2, 1917. 








Every American citizen will want to preserve this message of the Presi- 
dent—unquestionably the most important public document of a generation. 

You need every day just such an Atlas, when reading the war news, in 
order to keep in touch with the movements of the armies and warships. One 
eannot Saneiiiguatiy keep posted without a good map. Don’t confuse this big 
Atlas with the cheap so-called war maps that are simply a hanger map of 
Europe. This isan ATLAS and shows each individual country on a separate 
map—British Isles, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Balkan States, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium, Continental Europe, Asia, North America, and 
a world map. 


This Atlas and Wallaces’ Farmer 1 year, new or renewal, both $1.15 


You can order the "Atlas to one address and the,paper 
to another if desired. 


The Atlas given as a reward to anyone sending two trial sub- 
scribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special trial rate of 
50c each to January 11,1918 . . ....2.-. 


Select Your Offer and Send Today 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES’ IOWA 


$1.00 























also distributed the inoculation, that 
is to say, the seed and soil adhered to 
the foot of a passing animal, or to a 
wagon wheel, or was washed by the 
rain. Why does not the farmer expect 
the seed to be in the field, as well as 
the inoculation? Years of experience 
have taught him that he must seed if 
he expects to harvest, and this “bug 
business” takes some time to take 
hold. Inoculate the seed by gluing a 
few quarts of dry, sifted, inoculated 
soil on a bushel of seed. Dissolve a 
pound of ordinary furniture glue in 
three gallons of water. About one 
quart of this solution will moisten one 
bushel of seed sufficiently so that the 





dry, sifted, inoculated soil, when thor- 
oly mixed with the damp seed, will 
adhere to it. 

Another use will be to seed one or 
two pounds of inoculated sweet clover 
seed per acre, in addition to the regu- 
lar seeding of clover and timothy. 
There is no reason why alfalfa should 
not be seeded in the same way, when 
alfalfa is cheaper than sweet clover 
seed. This will give a large supply of 
bacteria in case it is intended to seed 
the field to alfalfa in the future. This 
surely should be done until the farmer 
is sure of having his farm inoculated 
before he seeds a field to sweet clover 
alone. 


The Control of Onion Smut 


By A. T. ERWIN 


Profitable onion culture means a 
longer period of continuous cropping 
than is expedient with most crops. 
Hand weeding is one of the most im- 
portant factors in producing the crop, 
and the question of a profit or loss 
often centers to a large degree around 


- this one factor. 


In order to reduce this item to the 
minimum, a large expense is involved 
in getting the land in shape for onions. 
On well-prepared fields, the weed 
seeds have been so thoroly gotten rid 
of from the soil as to be atmost negli- 
gible, and are never allowed to pro- 
duce seed. Many growers regard it as 
a misfortune to have to take over a 
new piece of land for onions, and they 
usually consider that they are doing 
well in doing so if they can break 
even the first two years. 

To justify this heavy initial expense 
of cleaning up the land, the grower 
must be able to utilize the same field 
for a series of years. Under good cul- 
tural methods, and by a liberal appli- 
cation of fertilizers, profitable produc- 
tion may be maintained for a surpris- 
ingly long period of time. In the Plea- 
sant Valley region, near Davenport, 
Iowa, which is an important onion 
center, the writer assisted the past 
season in harvesting a good crop on 
land that had borne onions continu- 
ously for fifty-six years. 

Under a system of continuous crop- 
ping as mentioned above, onion smut 
is almost sure to become an impor- 
tant factor, even to the point of wiping 
out the industry. The plants are af- 
fected just at the surface of the 
ground, and the period immediately 
following germination seems to be the 
most vulnerabie period of attack. 
Swellings occur just at the base of 
the leaves, and the entire stem takes 
on a blackish color, due to the pres- 
ence of the smut spores. A large por- 
tion of the affected plants either die 
or are not strong enough to produce 
a bulb. 

The spores live in the soil for a long 
period of time. Cases are on record 
of the disease reappearing in a de- 
structive form after an interval of ten 
years. 


Thanks to the codperation of the 
pathologists, effective and economical 
methods have now been devised for 
its control. Probably the one which 
has proved most satisfactory is the 
formaldehyde drip treatment. A tank 
is attached on the hand drill. A small 
tube conducts the liquid to the seed 
furrow, where it trickles out, covering 
the seeds as they fall in the furrow. 

It is commonly used at the rate of 
one ounce of the formaldehyde to one 
gallon of water. This is a sufficient 
quantity to treat a row one thousand 
feet long. Sulphur has also been sug- 
gested, but 1s not as satisfactory. 

The efficiency of the formaldehyde 
treatment is clearly shown in the ac- 
companying chart, covering some field 





FORMALDEHYDE TREATMENT 
FOR ONION SMUT 


Average Stand 
Plot 1. Treated— 
rare: 


7 bulbs per foot, 
Plot 2. Untreated— 


3 bulbs per foot. 
Yield 


Plot 1. Treated— 


bushels. 


Plot 2. Untreated-- 


2 bushels. 














experiments conducted by the writer 
the past summer. The work was car- 
ried on in a field that had grown 
onions for a long series of years, and 
in which the soil was badly fouled 
with the smut spores. 

It will be noted that the yield on the 
treated plot was five bushels, as com- 
pared with two on the untreated. On 
the treated plot, the bulbs also aver- 
aged very much better in size and 
quality. The formaldehyde freatment 
is now becoming recognized as a nec- 
essary and profitable practice in the 
commercial onion producing regions, 
and in some of them has saved the 
industry. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Instead of drawing 
turning around on soft -ground, 


ting to the end. I turn a few 


all the way thru the middle, 


the angle. 
It will surprise one how 


Iowa. 


Grundy County, 


srat < 


Plowing a Three-Cornered Field 


The accompanying diagram shows how I plow three-cornered fields. 
clear out to the end each time with the plow, 
which 
packing the ground and wasting time, 
feet sooner 
much later on the return side, leaving an unplowed strip the same width 
on which 
be left the same width with a little practice, 
from three to fifteen feet from the end, 
When the sides are finished, 
much easier and quicker he can plow an an- 
gular field if this method is followed. 





and 
is hard on the horses, thereby 
I simply turn around before get- 
each time and begin that 


to turn around. ‘This strip can 
by pulling the plow out 
according to the sharpness of 
plow around the center strip. 


A. M. GRATCICHE. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. “We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi] 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

















Weather and War 


A big drive in the war is oftentimes 
spoiled by. rainy, foggy weather. Such 
weather makes it difficult to move ar- 
tillery rapidly, or to make the proper 
aeroplane observations. For a month 
or two past, the Russians and Ger- 
mans have been doing very little fight- 
ing because of exceedingly muddy 
roads. In the United States, however, 
the weather at the present time has a 
more important bearing on the war 
than any place else. 

A rain in Kansas may do more to 
help the allied cause than the capture 
of ten thousand Germans. A dry July 
and August in the corn belt may do 
more to harm the allies than the cap- 
ture of the city of Petrograd. There 
is nothing we can do to influence the 
weather, but that is no reason why the 
study of the effect of weather in the 
past is not of exceeding interest. 

During April and May, weather has 
its chief effect on the small grain and 
hay crops. Two and a half to three 
inches of rain in April is about ideal 
for small grain, but the largest yields 
of hay are secured when the April rain- 
fall is four or even five inches. Rain- 
fall in the month of April, 1917, was, 
on the whole, very favorable, except 
in parts of Kansas. The April temper- 
atures this year were not so favorable, 
being cold enough to hold back the 
oats-and wheat for several days, and 
making it more likely that they will be 
caught at a critical time in June or 
July, with hot, dry weather. 

We are now coming to the most crit- 
ical time of all—the months of May, 
June, July and August. During the 
month of May, a rainfall of about four 
inches and a temperature of about 62 
degrees is ideal. This means a night 
temperature of 45 to 60, and a day tem- 
perature of 70 to 80. If it is five or 
six degrees colder than this, and if a 
few of the nights get down pretty close 
to freezing, the corn is likely to be 
considerably damaged. 

The ideal June has an average tem- 
perature of about 70 degrees (say 60 
at night and 80 in the daytime), and a 
rainfall of about three and a half inch- 
es. If June is three or four degrees 
hotter than usual, no harm will be done 
the corn unless there is a shortage of 
rain, but the small grain is hkely to 
be damaged. More than three and @ 
half or four inches of rain is bad for 
both the small grain and the corn, but 
a fine thing for the hay. A wet June is 
bad for small grain because it tends 
to cause lodging, while it is bad for 
the corn because it prevents the best 
cultivation. 

The ideal July should have a rain- 
fall of about four and a half inches, 
and a temperature of about 73 degrees. 
The oats would, of course, prefer it 
much cooler than this, but corn is a 
bigger crop with us than oats, and so 
we favor a hot July with an abundance 
of rainfall. Did you know that an ex- 
tra inch of rainfall in July ordinarily 
is worth about three or four bushels 
of corn to the acre? There are fifty 
million acres of corn in the corn belt, 
and a general rain in July may mean 
100,000,000 or 200,000,000 bushels more 
than otherwise would be the case. A 
single good rain about July 15th, com- 
ing down softly and steadily over the 
entire corn belt, hour after hour, may 
have more to do with winning the war 
than raising an army of a million men. 

Get in the habit of watching weather 
reports. Learn all you can from your 
father about weather signs. Watch 
the growing crops to see how they are 
affected by the different kinds of 
weather. If you get a chance to ride 
thru the country by automobile, keep 
your eyes open. It is a farmer’s busi- 
hess to keep in touch with the general 
crop situation. Corn may be $1.75 per 
bushel next winter, or it may be 70 
cents; the price depends more on July 


0 August rainfall than on anything 
else, 





How to Join the Boy Scouts 


What are the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica? An organization of boys twelve 
years of age and over, who are band- 
ed together by the following oath and 
live according to the twelve points of 


. the Scouts law. There are 260,000 in 


the United States. 

What is the oath? “On my honor, I 
will do my best (1) to do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the 
Scout law; (2) to help other people 
at all times; (3) to keep myself phy- 
sically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight. 

What are the twelve points of the 
Scout law? Trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent. 

How may a boy join? He may be- 
come a Pioneer Scout, the dues of 
which are 50 cents a year. Most of his 
work is done by correspondence with 
the national headquarters. He may be- 
come a Troop Scout. The dues are 
25 cents a year, but it takes $3 to get 
a charter for a troop. A man twenty- 
one vears of age must also be secured 
to become the troop scout-master; a 
place must be secured in which to 
meet, such as a church, school, or oth- 
er building. If there are twelve boys 
who join at the beginning, then the 
dues would be only 25 cents; but if 
fewer boys join, it will be necessary 
for them to pay a higher fee, in order 
to make up the $3. Those joining 
later would pay 25 cents each. 

What is it necessary to have in or- 
der to be a Scout? The first thing 
every boy should have is a Boy Scout 
Handbook, which costs 35 cents (by 
mail, 40 cents). This can be purchased 
in the book stores of most cities, or 
at national headquarters. This book 
contains all the information about 
Scouting. It is the biggest boys’ book 
seller on the market, 100,000 copies of 
the last edition being sold. 

What do Boy Scouts do? Their mot- 
to is ‘Be Prepared,” and they are pre- 
pared to save life, to do a “good turn” 
daily, share the home duties, learn how 
to become good citizens—and they are 
prepared to have a good time as well. 
They take tests—the Tenderfoot, then 
second-class test, and then the first- 
class test. These tests are made by 
the scout-master, and help a boy to 
know first aid, signalling, how to save 
money, how to cook, how to swim, to 
know the different kinds of trees and 
birds, tnree constellations, and many 
other things. 

What about uniforms? Every boy 
who has paid his dues to headquarters 
is entitled to wear the Boy Scout’s uni- 
form. The cost of the uniform ranges 
from $6 to $12, depending on the size 
of the boy. The uniform does not 
make the Scout, however, but the 
things which do make a good Scout 
are living up to the law, doing a “good 
turn” daily, and striving to become a 
good citizen. 

Do boys ever go to war? One of the 
rules of the Boy Scouts of America is 
that no boy is allowed to handle a 
gun. They can not be connected with 
a military organization. 

How can Boy Scouts help in the 
war? The country boy can grow more 
of the foodstuffs. The motto of the 
Scouts this summer is going to be: 
“Raise enough to feed a soldier.” The 
city boy can also do his bit in growing 
all the vegetables he can. He might 
be called upon to help the civic au- 
thorities in acting as a messenger, or 
in rendering first aid to the injured. 

What is the address of national 
headquarters? If you want to become 
either a Pioneer or Troop Scout, write 
to the National Headquarters, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. They will 
send you application blanks for both, 
and any other information you may 
want. 





Baling Hay in the Field 


In recent years, the practice of bal- 
ing hay direct from the windrow ap- 
pears to have been growing. We are 
anxious to secure information as to the 
success of this practice, and will be 
glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have followed it. We are just as 
anxious to hear from those who have 
had unsatisfactory results as from 
those who have found this method to 
be practicable. Communications on 
this subject will be appreciated. 
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40 H. P. Sleeve 


Valve $ 1 495 Whee 1 1gi 
ee a ae 


HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, March 4th, 

warned motorists: “REMOVE CARBON, 

STOP LEAKY VALVES AND PISTONS. 
Carbon in the cylinders means loss of com- 
pression, low power, and excessiveconsumption 
of gasoline.’ 

arnings like these make Moline-Knight 

engines “chuckle in their sleeves.” For 
bon is their best friend. It polishes their sliding 
valve-sleeves hard as glass. Result: Greater 
smoothness, friction. line goes 
farther. Power increases. 2 to 50 miles an 
hour in high is attained—without “bucking” — 
without noise, Pick-up grows speedier. Leaky 
valves, valve- ing, carbon removal, pre- 
ignition, etc., are unknown. Carburetor and 
ignition troubles are four-fifths fewer. 


15, 16 (up to 20) miles to a gallon of “gas” —450 to 600 
miles per gallon of oil—7000, 8000 miles and more from 
tires—with depreciation very slight because, after 60,000 
miles of use, a Moline-Knight, thanks also to carbon, is just in its 
prime — these are additional reasons why you should examine the 
value offered by this high-powered, speedy, roomy, easy-riding, 118-in, 
wheelbase Moline-Knight at $1495. 


Send for catalog and nearest dealer’s n teday! 


Moline Automobile Company Fessdea 1904 East Moline, Ill. 


i “C”"—40 H. P. Model “G”—50 H. P. 





Peete TORII ives tdecenecedees $1495 5 and 7-Pass. Touring............ 
4-Pass. Club Roadsier eee eeeeeees 1495 omen, Club tt tee edueseseoass = 
All prices F. O. B. Factory 7-Pass. Springfield Sedan......... 2440 
Wire Wheels $100 extra 4 Pase. COUPE. 60000 cccccccccc cece 2490 




















TarsoT 2% in. 
Tyrone 2% in. 


| \7 FORM-FIT 
ARROW Gott ans 


band assures perfect sit and fit as well as health- 
ful ease and comfort. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 

















Running a Gopher Boarding House? 


It doesn’t pay. Kill ‘em before they eat you -_ | 
house and home. Kill-Em-Quick gets ‘em all for 
cent an acre—saves enormous losses. 


Kill-Em-Quick {285 .d32 


SQUIRREL POISON 


The tiniest particle kills instantly. Rodents love its sweet 

taste. Itsodor attractsthem. They always find and eat it. Eas 
and safe to use—simply stir into moistened oats or ground feed 
and it's ready. Money back if it fails. Cheap, costs only 1 
cent anacre. 100-acre size $1.00, 40-acre size 50c. Get it from 
your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we will express $1.00 size 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Send for Free Gopher Book. 


Leo Ghestee &Co.,Inc. 339 Ist Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Gapes 

J. E. S. writes: 

“Will you please give me some “in- 
formation on gapes in little chicks? I 
have had it on the premises for two 
years. It is impossible to break the 
ground on which the chicks run, but I 
have kept the ground sprinkled with 
air-slaked lime. Please give informa- 
tion on prevention in next number.” 

We regret that we can never give 
an answer in the number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer following an inquiry, but are 
glad to answer by mail when addressed 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Minute parasitic worms in the wind- 
pipe are the cause of gapes. If the 
trachea of a dead bird is examined, 
these worms will be found attached in 
pairs to the mucous membrane. They 
are expelled by coughing and thru the 
droppings, hence the necessity of feed- 


ing chicks where the food can not be 
contaminated. 

We assume that our correspondent 
has hard clay soil which is not easily 
spaded up. Ground that can not be 
broken is not fit for chicks. The soil 
for poultry runs should be such as is 
easily purified by spading, plowing and 
growing acrop. If impossible to make 
a change, we would advise covering the 
runs with several inches of sand. By 
all means, keep the feeding troughs 
and water vessels where they can not 
be contaminated by droppings. 

As treatment, put the affected chicks 
in a box covered with cheesecloth, and 
sift slaked lime thru the cloth. This 
will make the chicks cough up the 
worms. Have papers in the bottom of 
the box, and burn. Camphor in the 
water is also good. ‘solate all affected 
birds, that the ova discharged may not 
reach other chicks thru food, drink or 
on the ground. Use enough perman- 
ganate of potash to color the water, 
and continue using the air-slaked lime 
on the runs. Clean and disinfect the 
chicken house, and keep the droppings 
cleared away. 





Cheeping Chicks 

When chicks stand and cheep, either 
they have head lice or have had too 
much grit before feeding, and are pass- 
ing sharp pieces in the excreta. Inves- 
tigation will show these chicks to be 
humped up, sleepy-eyed, sometimes 
tilted back like unhappy kewpies. 
Catch them, and the chances are that 
head lice are boring into the little 
heads, and gorging about the throats 
of the victims. Treat with salty grease, 
melted and rubbed in well, to prevent 
using too much. Too much grease will 
kill the chicks, especially if they are 
exposed to the hot sun. Grease the 
head, throat, a bit under each wing, 
and about the vent. Give the hen a 
goed treatment for lice. When a chick 
gets out of order, lice multiply much 
faster on it. Many cheeping chicks 
usually indicate something is radically 
wrong with the care and feeding, as 
well as having lice. 


Pedigreeing a Few Eggs 


The eggs of one hen, or a setting of 
e@ges, may be hatched in the incubator 
with other eggs, if, just before pipping, 
the eggs to be pedigreed are sewed in- 
to cheesecloth sacks. Make the sacks 
large enough to leave plenty of room 
for each ehick, and see that there are 
no loose threads to choke the chicks. 
If there are several sacks, mark each 
sacks, as the shells are often broken 
too much to show the record. Boil the 
sacks before using a second time. 


Turkey Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
_. E have often wondered why other 
ee ane o> mot raien metre. tur 
Keys. I have. raised them for over 
twenty years. ’ At the beginning, my 











profits were not very great, but most 
every year I had some profit; and of 
late years the scarcity and high prices 
of turkeys have made me study them 
more. 

The conditions at our place are not 
the best for turkeys, but I believe I 
can raise them about as safely as 
chickens. I wintered thirty turkey 
hens and lost only one, early, and that 
was thru carelessness. We have now 
a flock of about thirty hens. 

I keep-one medium-sized tom to 
about ten hens. Every year, I have 
run all over the farm after the tur- 
keys, but this year I had an old or- 
chard fenced on two sides with forty- 
inch woven wire and one barbed wire 
on top, and the other two sides with 
twenty-four-inch woven wire and three 
barbed wires on top. Then I cut one 
wing of each turkey as closely as I 
could, and they do not offer to stray. 
For the first week they seemed heart- 
broken. But then a variety of feed, 
with kindness, soon reconciled them. 
I take my larger toms out to a block 
of wood, and, with a good, sharp knife, 
pare off their toe-nails. It doesn’t 
matter if they bleed some. I look after 
this matter before any hens are in- 
jured; and am careful to keep them 
from getting sick. I used to cure them, 
but the best plan is to keep them well. 
Every two or three days, I put per- 
manganate of potash in their drinking 
water. This can be procured at the 
drug store. Put it in a bottle and 
pour water over it, as it is easier to 
handle in a liquid form. 

Don’t expect turkeys to live on grass 
alone; they will die. All the year, I 
feed them a little mixed feed, corn and 
oats—and bran is very good for them. 
Don’t forget grit and charcoal. I give 
them all the ashes and charcoal I can 
get. 

Some other time, I will tell you how 
we raise our young poults. 

MARY _HAKES. 
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)GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtone- 15, $1.25; 100, @6. 
4 Buff Orpington duck eggs—10, $1. J.C. Simon, 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, first prize winners, 
big bone; the laying kind, Eggs—15, 61.50; 100, $7. 
Allen Joslia, Holstein, lowa, 


For Your 

















knife. 


knife and one handy parin 
crucible steel, stone groun 


cocobolo, 





Gentlemen: 


NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 


a 


I hac fe tate ns nk hd 








THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitchen. 
This fine three-piece set comprises one 8- inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 
The blades are of the very best tempered 
under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. 
beveled edges, through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a premium for a club of three NEW subscribers to WALLACES’ 
FARMER at the special club rate of 75c each per year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALI.ACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following three 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for one year each. 


In return for my help you may send me, | postpaid, th the ° “Quality” | Knife Set. 


Town 





The handles are genuine 























PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hatching: 
$1.50 for 15; $2.50 
for 30; $3.50 for 50; 
6.00 for 100. Sent 
by express. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. Fifth Ave. 
Sheldon, fa. 








YC. W. Orpington eggs, Kellerstrass strain, 15-41.00, 
). 100-65.00? Mrs. Isaac Eickelberger, R. 5, Monte- 
video, Minn. 





YINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eges, Martz strain, 
b 100-¢6.00. V. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa, 





VYINGLE Comb White Orplogton eggs, 15-81.00, 100- 
$5.00. Elizabeth Shaffer, R. 3, Bellevue, lowa. 





Y C. WHITE Orpington eggs, $4.00-100. Mrs. Ernest 
WO. Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 





S C. Buff Orpingtons a specialty. 10 years a breeder. 
OO. Eges $5.00 per 100 from choice stock. F. H, 
Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





S C. BUFF Orpington eggs for setting, ¢2.00 for 15, 
tO. 610 for 100, Good layers. Wm. Cook & Sons 
strain. A. hk. Loudermilk, Maywood, Mo. 





INGLE Com) White Orpington eggs, Cook's strain, 
scoring 934, 64.00 per 100. Mrs. E. B. Clarke, 
Maxwell, lowa. 





The great layers. 


] UFF Orpington duck eggs. 
C. H. Pelham, Blairstown, la, 


$1.50 for 12 eggs. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600; 
mated with mammoth cockerels scoring from 92 to 
94. Quality eggs, 15 $1.25, 30 $2.50. 50 83, 100 $5.50. 
Special pen mating $3 per 15. Jas. Jenson & Sons, 
Neweil, lowa. 








Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barring, 
with size. Eggs per 15-81, 30-82, 50-63, 100-35. M.B 


setting of 11-4—Giant strain. Eggs 
L. S. FISHER & SOR, Edgewood, lowa. 


If it is White Rock 


turkey eggs, 
guaranteed fertile. 





] EAD this advertisement. 


eggs you want seud an order to Mrs. Austin 
Elvin, Jefferson, lowa. Mammoth birds, headed by 
12 and 18 pound cockereis, Fishel strain. If I am 
unable to fill orders promptly you wil! be notified by 
return mall. Eggs, 15-61.50, 50-$4.50, 100-88,00,) Care- 


fully packed. 





»DARRED Rock eggs ( pramer'e strain direct); blue 

d ribbon winners. Per 1, 2—15, $5.00; pen 3, 4—15, 
$2.50; range—15, $1.25; 105, < Mating list free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. Collins, Mt, Pleas- 
ant, lowa. 





S. C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





\GGS from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 

4 Island Red hens and pullets; farm range; red 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good dark 
red males; $2.25 per 30, $3.50 per 50, 66 per100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 





qivess Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Farm 
‘ range, good quality and color, $1.00 per 15, $4.50 
per 100. Mrs. H. M. Cresswell, R. 3, Lenox, lowa. 





)GGS for hatching, 8. C. R. I. Reds, dark red, even 
aw color, $1.00 for 15, $5 per 100. Emilie B. Wittig, 
R. 4, Box 8, Boone, Iowa, 





HODE Island Reds of finest quality (both combs) 
Eggs $5 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, Lowa. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Exhibition 
strain. Eggs, $2.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. R. Besack, R. 2, Newton, Iowa. 


OOD Single Comb Reds. Eggs—$1.50-15, $5.00-100. 
Mrs. L. Heald, West Liberty, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
ing from high scoring farm floek, $1.00 per 15; 
95.00 per 100. Ace e, Woodward, Lowa. 














OSE Comb Bhode Island Red frem prize 
winners, $3.00-¢1.50 setting; $6.00 , Tange 
flock. C. C.C Knoxville, lowa. 





Bo FF Rock eggs for hatching; from vigorous farm 
range stock. Am prepared to handle large orders 
for incubators; $5.00 per hundred. <A. H. Hinde, 
Early, Sac Co., lowa 





} ARRED Rock eggs. Fine flock, splendid large 

irds; fine narrow barring, bred to lay—15-81.00, 
100-$5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, 
Indianola, lowa. 





NROM prize winning Barred Rocks, pullet and 
cockerel mating. Eggs 82.00 per 15, 30-83.50.  H. 
V. Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Flock headed by 
cockerels weighing 9+ to 11 Ibs. Eggs, 15-81.50, 
100-86.00. I’. H. Sheridan, Vail, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS f3:00 Fut’ 100 


MRS. W. S. Handley, Carroll, lowa 








ARRED Plymouth eggs—i5, 81.50; 30, $2.75; 100, 
$6.00; from handsome stock, barred to the skin. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 





| ef Rock eggs from my selected big type 


hens. H. A. Ward, Eldora, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs —Thompson ee choice 
matings: 61.50-15, $3.50-50, $6.00-100. E. 8S. 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





HITE Rock eggs, Fishel eam direct—#1.00 per 
5 15, $4.50 per 100. Mra. M. Finnessy, Cumming, 
‘ows. 


“——} Rock eggs from high 5 ary - large 
d hens, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
a Iowa. 





nnn 
ARRED Kock eggs for hatching, $5.00 for 15. My 
birds are the pure Thompson strain. Have both 
= = —" matings and my best winners last 
winter, first hen, first pen, etc., are in these pens. 
G. W. Romberg, Red Oak, lowa. . 





ARRED Rocks—Eggs for sale from choice mat- 
ings. Write for mating list. D. H. Lesher, 
Marion, lowa. 





‘GGS—Pure bred Barred Rocks, large, heavy lay- 
4 ers—50, $2.50; 100, 64.50. Mrs. J. F. Mount, R. 2, 
Jefferson, lowa. 


|g Rock egge—15, 61.25; 100, 87.00. Eggs hatch- 
ing fine. Mrs. Fred Coffin, RK. 8, Oskaloosa, Ia. 








gee! Rocks, high bred winter layers. Eggs, 15 
$1.50; 100 67.00. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 





= bred Barred Rocks. Eggs for setting, $1.00 
per 15. B.A. Aldrich, Smivhland, Iowa. 





| ARRED Rock eggs Heavy laying atrain. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. 100-85.00. Edward Beer, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





ANCONAS. 





AVE famous 8. C. abe onas. Eggs, setting $2.00, 
hundred $8.00, postpaid. Fine eockerels $2.00 
up. Mrs. Clinton Crawford, St. Charles, Lowa. 











BRANMAS. 





IGHT Brahmas exc ates ly for36 years. Eggs 10c 
4 each for leas than 50; 50, 64.50; 100, 88.00. W. O. 
Fritchman, Muscatine. Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





Or nen 
) URE bred prize winning Black Langshans. Eggs 
: 15, $1.00; 30, $1.50; 100, $4.50. Mrs. Wm. Hunt, 
Earlville, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ps winning farm range Silver Laced Wyan 

dotte eggs, 100-85.00, 50-83.00. Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs, 10c each, 100-$9.00. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Earlville, Lowa. 


— for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, 5c pert 


egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
cam. 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lone. 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 














)GGS—S. C. White Leghorn and Mammoth Pekin 
4 duck eggs, $1.25 per setting. Write for prices on 
lots of 100. Oliver Shane, RK. 2, lowa Falls, lowa. 





| gmnd Rock eggs for hatching from excellext 
layers, $4.00 per 100. Buff Orpington duck eges, 
$1.00 peril. Mrs, Ed. Williams, Kanawha, Iowa. 





R= and Speckled Sussex eggs, 15 for $2.00. 8. C. 
Anconas, Sheppard's strain, 15-$1.25. Golden 
Buff Leghorns, 15-31.00. C. A. Knutson, Badger, Ja. 





. . duck, $3.50-50, $6.50-100; Bronze tur- 
key, 30c each; parcel post prepaid. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, Towa. 


SS Red turkey eggs, 30c each. 8. C. White 

Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain, or R. C. White 
Leghorns—15, $1.00; 100, $4.50. Pearl guineas, 5c 
each. Mary Hakes, R. 6, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Gt8SLE Comb Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb 
Mottled Anconas, bred. to 4 either kind; 

@1.50 for 15; 100 eggn,.$5.00; $3.00; satis 

tion guaranteed. B. B. ‘Walrath, Tiington, Iowa. 











gore 4 COLLIE onnesue, on 
old, lt marked, $16 e — ordered at 


one. G. G HEALY, 





UFF Rocks, pure bred. Egga—t15, ¢1.00; 100, * =. 
Baby chicks, 1Sc. Satisfaction guaranteed. M 
Wa. Guyun, Charles City, lowa. 





R= mb White: Leghorn eggs. 91.00 per 15. 
65.00 per hundred. White Pekin duck eggs $1.25 
perdozen, Mrs, Frank Snyder, Ogden, Iows. 
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raise of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacillus 


vim Pullorum with which chicks 

a nlien infected when hatched. The 
rms multiply very rapidly and one in- 
Peted chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
1» the disease and should begin as soon 
a chicks are hatched. Intestinal anti- 
sentics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercuric Chloride is one of the most 
werful remedies, but being a rank 
icon, its use is not to be recommended 
there are safe, harmless remedies 


ng as ° 
_ arket that will do the work. 


on the m 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see so much about people 
Josing their incubator chicks with hite 
Diarrhea, and I know. how discouraging 
itis. I have been raising little chicks for 
ears and lost thousands before I learned 
i to save them. Finally, I sent 50c 
for your Walko Remedy. : It came by 
return mail. Before I received it I was 
losing the little fellows by the lapful. I 

‘ost one from White Diarrhea after 


| . . 
iting it. Never had little chicks so 
thrifty. It just seems to give them new 


Mrs. R. B. Mercer, St. 


life and vigor. 
Paul, Kansas. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks, Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
yent White Diarrhea. Send for 50ce box 
‘onour guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-4, Waterloo, la. 


BUTTERMILK 
(CONDENSED) 


Great feed for hoy» and poultry. Reduced7to 
1. Weeliminate 85 Ibs. of water from each 100 lbs. 
buttermilk, leaving a rich, thick, 100% digestible 
feed. Will keep until used. Being sterilized, all 
poisonous bacteria are destroyed, making it far safer 
than raw buttermilk. Its lactic acid keeps the dil- 
gestive tract free from putrefying bacteria and reg- 
wlates digestion. Write for free sample. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Tells why chicks die 


E.J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 4565 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, “‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it. 
This bookycontains scientific facts on white ‘diarrhoea 
and telis how to prepare a simple home, eolution sass cures thie 
ibs J t act ly raises pe 

vr heel poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Iecfes 
for ove of these Valuable FEE books. 











LEG HORNS. 


aor 





‘C. B, Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
. hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 
and12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prize 


winning stock. Eggs $4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 
per 15, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 
Belma, Iowa. 





)GGS from 8. C. White Leghorns, headed by Fer- 
ris’ cockerels, Extra fine pen, headed by $15.00 
cockerel, $2.00 per setting; 50, 5.00; limited num- 
ber, Utility pen, $1.00 per setting; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. 
Order early. C. A. Nelson, Waverly, lowa. 





q C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 #3.50; 100 85. Winter 
W. laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, Iowa, 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—30, $1.50; 50, 
 #2.00; 100, $4.00. Ernest Barr, Allerton, lowa. 





y? want good layers? Single Comb White Leg- 
horn eggs, 15-81.25, 100-85.00, Postpaid. Satis- 
fection guaranteed. Mrs. F. J. Gestel, Hopkinton, 
owa 


— 





a ¢ BROWN Leghorn eggs—15, $1.00; 100, @4.00; 
WO. from farm range, good laying stock. A breeder 
for over 30 years. W. W. Egbert, Millersburg, Ill. 








INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn egges—15, 75c; 50, 
92.00; 100, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 30-81.50, 100- 
6.50, Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 





a 
} OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.00 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





ee 

R C. B. Leghorn eggs, heavy laying strain; win- 
: «hers at Des Moines show, 1916; 15, #1; 30, $1.75; 
%, #5, Darcel post. Also baby chix. 6, M. WEST, Ankeny, la. 
3 tosh aatteasst seamed 





OSTPAID eggs—S C.W. Leghorn; fertile, strong, 


from pure bred stock; 15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Henry 
v4, Bosworth, Mo, 





SUGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-85.00, 15 
”. Mrs. Earl Oppenheimer, Farragut, lowa. 
a een 


BABY CHICKS High class S.C. W. Leghorn baby 

chicks. Eggs for hatching. Cir- 
Culars free, ESGLAND EGG FARM AND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 
i estteeeennnnnieesenes 








ie 8. C. White Leghorns pay your grocery 

Mover sso vith eggs at 40c eighty pullets brought 

8.50 ue in January, No stock forsale. Eggs, 50- 
“6.00. Emoh Farm, Webster City, lowa. 


\ ¢. BUFF Leghorn e 
; eggs, $5.00 per hundred. Mrs. 
Ss. Eftie Erickson, Kirkman, noe. 








ty rt ge Comb White Leghorn eggs, $5.00 
Leitch, Everly. Mg n duck eggs, 100-€7.00. Ray 





C. WHITE Le 
2 ghorns, Eugene Smfth strain. Eggs 
—10, 4-00. “Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 


¢. BROWN Leghorn 
d eggs, hb d. M 
San Hrexion iran lowe 


MINORCAS. 











1 
ews. aying strain, H. A. Wohledorf, 


_ ing of equal 


0. ‘ kerosene. - -- 
§° 1a ACK Minorca eggs at 61.00per 15, $5.00 per |, , ero 
Creaco, ; 





Poultry and Preparedness 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An increased attention given to the 
poultry industry will prove to be one 
of the country’s greatest defenses 
against a food shortage. Poultry can 
be kept profitably on practically every 


farm, and on many town and city lots: | 


It can be more quickly and extensively 
increased than any other important 
class of farm animals, and a marked 
increase in the production of poultry 
products can be made without an in- 
creased use of foodstuffs that can be 
used more advantageously for direct 
human consumption or for feeding oth- 
er farm animals. Poultry is kept in 
large numbers in China and other 
countries where the most. intensive 
system of agriculture of the world is 
practiced, and where the demand upon 
the land for the production of human 
food is so great that practically all 
other classes of farm animals are ex- 
cluded. This is largely due to the abil- 
ity of poultry to utilize to the greatest 
advantage waste products of the field 
and garden, such as sprouting weed 
seeds, insects and the scattered grain 
unavoidably left on the harvest field 
and threshing ground; also a signifi- 
cant amount of the scraps from the 
table, waste vegetables from the gar- 
den, and even the clippings and dan- 
delions gathered from the lawn. In ad- 
dition, by-products of the meat pack-: 
ing houses, the flour mills, the cereal 
and starch factories, and whey, skim- 
milk and buttermilk in excess of that 
demanded for human eonsumption, can 
all be used most profitably for poultry 
feeding. Because poultry is among 
the most efficient of all animals in 
utilizing the food provided for it in 
the production of the highest class of 
human food, the grains not needed for 
human consumption, such as a large 
part of the corn, oats, barley, kafir 
corn, millet, ete., can also be profit- 
ably fed to poultry. 

The high value of both the mate- 
rials that can be used for animal feed- 
ing and animal products necessitates 
a greater need than ever before for the 
use of good stock and a more careful 
system of management. No longer 
should the presence of weak and un- 


- productive stock in the flock be toler- 


ated, while special attention should be 
given to that which is kept, that it 
may have a fair opportunity of serving 
the country by paying its way. A more 
general application, of practices fol- 
lowed by the most successful poultry- 
men will tremendously increase the 
country’s supply of poultry products 
and the profits of those who adopt 
them. 

Those who have their stock hatched 
early will have a decided advantage 
in getting the eggs next winter that 
will doubtless bring the highest prices 
ever realized. Well-matured pullets 
make the best winter layers. Good 
care and good feed will do much to 
overcome the handicap of hatching 
later. 

Poultry parasites will prove to be 
the poultry keeper’s most costly guests. 
The common chicken mite that too 
often comes with the season of the 
spring should be informed by a clean 
and well-whitewashed poultry house, 
that he has .worn out his welcome. If 
he appears in spite of this suggestion, 
an application of crude oil or kerosene 
to the roosts, and, if necessary, a 
stream of boiling salt water to the 
nests and other fixtures, will urge him 
beyond resistance. 

Lice are the cause of serious loss 
among the chicks, tho not so harmful 
as mites in the case of mature stock. 
They can readily be exterminated by 
applying a mixture consisting of equal 
parts of blue ointment and vaseline, in 
an amount equal to the size of a com- 
mon field pea, put on the abdomen and 
sides of the body beneath each wing 
of each mature fowl. Extreme care 
should be taken in handling this ma- 
terial, as it is extremely poisonous. If 
the hens are properly treated before 


the chicks are permitted with them, it | 


will not be necessary to treat the 
chicks, thus saving either serious loss 
or much trouble in treating them. 
Scaly leg is a common infectious dis- 
ease that causes much unnecessary 
loss. It is caused by the presence of 
@ parasite which works under the 
scales of the legs and toes, and can be 


| readily cured by treating these: parts 


by dipping them in a mixture consist~ 
parts of sweet oif and 


A tremendous loss representéd in tha’ 
mortality of young chicks can readily 
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colt, the prize hog: 


on the negative. 








The high record, trap-nested hen, the A.R.O. 
cow, the well finished steer, the well grown 


Whatever you raise that’s a bit better than the 
ordinary, is worth an auto-photo-graphic record. ° 
And you can make such a record, with the data 
It’s a simple, permanent, inex- 
pensive and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue, free, at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
393 State St., RocHEsTER, N. Y. 














be prevented by rigidly following the 
common, homely suggestion of keep- 
ing them from getting chilled, over- 
heated or crowded, and by feeding a 
palatable, clean, wholesome and well- 
balanced ration in limited quantities 
only for the first few days. Infertile 
eggs tested from the incubator or un- 
der hens, and skim-milk and butter- 
milk, are the greatest of all known 
preventives of bowel trouble, and the 
greatest insurance of a good, healthy 
growth. 

Better care of the eggs produced on 
Iowa farms, sufficient to prevent the 
present preventable yearly loss, would 
result in an increase in the nation’s 
egg crop greater than the average an- 
nual production in each of half the 
states of the country. “Swat the roost- 
er’; provide plenty of clean nests; 
gather the eggs twice each day or of- 
tener during warm weather, and once 
each day at other seasons; keep them 
in a clean, dry, coo! place, and market 
them often without washing, is com- 
mon-sense advice, which, if followed, 
will turn the trick. 

The labor problem as it affects the 
poultry industry can be greatly re- 
duced by greater specialization. High- 
class breeding stock bred for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used by the 
poultry specialist, will prove to be a 
greater source of profit than ever to 
the producer. The central hatchery 
and the use of the stove brooder great- 
ly increases labor efficiency in poultry 
production, and are certain to increase 
in importance thruout the country. All 
in all, we seem to see the dawn of the 
poultry keeper’s greatest opportunity. 

POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 

Towa Agricultural College. 





Sometimes it is necessary to set 
goose eggs under comparatively small 
hens, that have not the. strength to 

i'turn the large eggs. In setting eggs 
‘under a-hen, mark them, on: one side, 
so that you can tell whether or not 
‘the hen is turning them. If she does 
‘pot turn the eggs, the goshings will be 





' crippled, unless the eggs are turned by 





WYANDOTTES. 


ILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 29 yrs. 
OO abreeder. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 
95.00. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa. 








ILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm flock. 15 eggs 
$1.00, 100-45.00. E. 0. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 








NILVER Laced Wyandottes from range flock. Eggs 
15-€1.00, 100-85.00. Ben Dyvig, Jewell, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs, $4 per hundred, I. W. 
Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 


NILVER Laced Wyandottes, good flock. 
$1.00; 100, 85.00. 





Eggs—15, 
Mrs. A. J. Nelson, Walker, lowa, 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00. W. W, 
Davjs, R. R., Indianola, lowa. 





SILVER Laced Wyandottes, fine flock. Eggs for 
W-) hatching, thirty $1.65, fifty, $2.50. Circular free. 
John A, Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs from chotce white stock 
—50, $2.60; 100, $4.50. W. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, lowa. 


W HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—great winter 
layers. Kggs, $1.00 per 15; 5c each for 50 or 
F. A. Van Antwerp, Lohbrville, Iowa. 





more, 





W HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.50; 100,85. Fishel 
strain. Mrs. ‘Tl. W. Glass, R. 5, Sac City, lowa. 





‘- my pure bred White Wyandotte hatching eggs 

at 75c per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. It will be aiffi- 
cult to find better, and 1 am sure I can please you. 
Mrs. F. O. Storrs, The Jessamine Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





R C. WHITE Wyandotte eggs, prepaid; fair batch, 

« safe delivery guaranteed; 15, $1.25; 30, $2.00; 

. $3.00; 100, $5.50. Mrs. H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, 
owa. 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs from pure bred, 
b heavy laying flock, 15- $1.00, 100-¢5.00. Mrs. 
Arthur Miller, R. 2, Plainfleld, lowa. 





for sale. 


) ee raised Partridge Wyandotte eggs 
3. W. A. Blunk, 


$1.50 for 15, $5.00 for 100. Mr 
Moorland, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 





AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, 10-93.00. Mrs. J. 
J. Lunbeck, Earlville, Iowa. 





HITE Holland turkey eggs, $2.00 for nine, Mrs. 
¥. E. Potter, R. 2, Harlan, Lowa, 





AMMOTH White Holland turkey eggs, $3.50 for 
nine eggs. FP. A. Pink, Newton, Iowa. 





: }GGS6 from large pure bred Bourbon Red turkeys, 
$3 pee = Mrs. Frank Richmond, Baileyville, 
anses. R. 








DUCHS. 
' Fawr Runsere. Blue rivbon winners at 
' three big shows thie year. White egg strain. 


5 eas $2.50: pen 2. 15-1.25; 100-65.00. B. W. 


leasent, lows. 





j FAvs and White Runner eggs, from prize winning 
{ white egg strain. $1.00-1], $1.75-22,' 62.2533. O. 
& Votberding, Latimer, lows. 
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[HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


dress al] inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








By the Way 


Recently, Doctor Josephine Baker, 
director of the New York Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, told a club of women 


who were anxious to place their lives 
at the service of their country, about 
the needs of the city’s children. Before 
the discussion could begin, a woman 
rose at the left of the audience, an- 
other at the right; scattered thru the 
hall, they sprang to their feet. 

“Madam President! Madam Presi- 
dent! Was this meeting called to dis- 
cuss the feeding of children, or prep- 
arations for war?” 

“I want to nurse wounded soldiers.” 

“But what are we going to do for 
our country?” 

The New Republic, commenting on 
the need for women on the “second 
line of defense, the line that protects 
the children,” quotes the above as an 
illustration of the blindness of women 
to the opportunities for service other 
than on the fighting line. 

Certainly, if women have not real- 
ized that their services are most need- 
ed and most effective in the kitchen, 
it is because they do not read. 

It is claimed that the Russian gov- 
ernment, thru the influence of German 
sympathizers, sent out shells which 
were empty of explosives. We don’t 
want it to be said of our American 
women that we put out food which 
will not do the work it is meant for— 
which does not nourish. 

We are shocked at the willful 
struction of ships loaded with food 
suppltes for starving humanity; we 
don’t want to have it on our conscience 
that we take good flour and make sour 
bread, that we burn and scorch food 
till it is unpalatable and goes uneaten 
when the world supply of food is in- 
adequate. 

The kitchen brigade will not .see 
spectacular service, but it is on the 
fighting line all the time. The life is 
not rosy-hued; we will not always 
have clear, blue skies; in fact, it is 
often prosy and dull in tone; but it is 
our post, and offers opportunity for 
service second to none. To feed and 
clothe a family comfortably now, de- 
spite the increase in cost of food, of 
shoes, of clothing and supplies, takes 
a good fighting spirit. 

A newspaper note tells of the recre- 
ation that Scottish soldiers who are 
invalided in hospitals in Alexandria, 
Egypt, zet from chameleons—the small 
lizards which possess the power of 
changing color to that of their sur- 
roundings. The soldiers would put 
these little animals on different col- 
ored stripes of their gay tartans, and 
then on a scrap of all the colors of 
the plaid. The chameleon would turn 
red, blue or green, according to its 
background, but when put on a com- 
bination of all, it turned a dull, incon- 
spicuous brown. 

Home-keeping, rearing a family, is 
a mixture of gay and dull tones. The 
housekeeper, when confronted with the 
whole, finds herself, like the chame- 
leon, assuming the dull shades. But 
we have volunteered for these posts. 
By living our sober-hued lives, we are 
doing the work our country needs, tho 
we are not “nursing wounded sol- 
diers.” 


Gladioli in the Garden 


Gladioli show to best advantage as 
cut flowers. Some beautiful combina- 
tions, however, are made with these 
blossoms. Plant Niagara and Baron 
Hulot together, and you get a combi- 
nation which makes you think of gold 
and purple altar cloths—the Niagara 
being a rich, creamy yellow, and the 
Baron Hulot a deep pansy purple. 

Panama, that glorious pink which is 
like an Enchantress carnation, also 
makes a wonderful combination with 
Niagara. These three varieties require 
practically the same length of time to 
blossom, and may be used in combina- 
tion in a bed if so desired. - 

Princeps (red with a white heart) 
and Lily Lehman are a charming com- 


de- 





bination. Independence gladioli are 
very effective planted in front of 
shrubbery. 


For garden effect, try the Niagara 


with pink snapdragons. Augusta or 
Lily Lehman will also work in, but 
the right shade of the pink snapdragon 
together with the Niagara gives the 
softest effect imaginable. America 
will work in well with most shades 
of snapdragon. 

Never plant gladioli where the roots 
are shaded before the plant is well 
grown. A mulch of low-growing plants 
is not harmful after the gladioli have 
made a vigorous growth, but they 
must have the direct sun at first. 

Augusta makes a good showing, and, 
tho the bloom is smaller than America, 
Francis King or Niagara, it is worth 
while growing. For piece work, the 
florists find Augusta especially valu- 
able. 

Gladioli will thrive without much 
care, but they well repay care both in 
the quality of the blossoms and in the 
size and number of the bulbs. 





The Leak 


The Secretary of Agriculture esti- 
mates that American families waste 
$700,000,000 worth of food every year 
—-a terrible indictment of our extrava- 
gance at a time when thousands in 
other parts of the world are on the 
verge of starvation. Is it going to re- 
quire the horrors of war in our own 
midst to make us realize the impor- 
tance of thrift in our every-day lives? 

Probably every family has its own 
special extravagance and its own pet 
economy. Some of these are compen- 


























sated for by a greater saving in time 
or labor than the extravagance. Aside 
from the family wastes, there is a gen- 
eral waste which might be saved if 
the city or town and the country would 
cooperate. We refer to the waste of 
garden and orchard—waste which is 
permitted because every farm, to make 
sure that he has enough garden stuff 
for his own family, plants a little more 
than enough. Beans and peas get past 
their prime, and dry on the vines. Corn 
becomes too hard to use, and what is 
not saved for seed is fed to the stock. 
Apples rot on the ground; rhubarb 
goes to seed. 

Farmers are not to be blamed for 
this. Vhen every. nerve is strained 
to get the crops in and harvested, the 
farm folks have little time to market 
a surplus which will cost them more 
to market than to waste. A neighbor 
of ours spent three hours in picking 
crabs, and two hours in taking them 
to town. With much difficulty, she 
traded them for a pound of 30-cent cof- 
fee. We were once offered but half a 
cent a head for cabbage which “him- 
self” gave away rather than accept 
the pittance. If the town and country 
people would coédperate by the country 
folks giving their surplus afd the 
town people coming after it, and tak- 
ing it to a distributing center where 
it could be sold or given away to the 
needy, a large part of the $700,000,000 
might be saved. 





Each must look to her own home 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








leaks, but all can unite in stopping 
the leaks of surplus. When we are 
blessed with abundance, it is our duty 
to “gather up the fragments.” 





Planting Gladioli Cormels 


We had better success with our cor- 
mels (the small bulblets attached to 
the corm) last year than ever before. 
We had over a bushel to put out, and 


allowed one long furrow for these. 
With a wagon-load of sand, the team 
walked beside the furrow, and a man 
with a spade covered the bottom with 
sand. In this, the cormels were plant- 
ed_ thick. 
more successful with us than thin. We 
like to think that the cormels are so- 
cial creatures and enjoy the company 
of one another. When the sand was 
in the bottom of the trench, and the 
cormels scattered thickly, we covered 
with fine dirt, and pressed this down 
with the foot. Then a layer of sand 
was put over the dirt, thus keeping it 
moist. Despite the dry summer, the 
cormels grew like weeds, and an oc- 
casional one blossomed. 





Nipping a Tantrum in the Bud 


according to Professor M, V. O’Shea, who 
deals with this subject in the May num- 
ber of the Mother’s Magazine, is before 
it gets full control of the nervous system. 
Often it can be stopped by a vigorous 
stimulus which will change the set of the 
nervous system. A dousing with, cold wa- 
ter will sometimes produce a reaction that 
will instantly arrest a fit and put a child 
in a much better frame of mind. On the 
other hand, after a tantrum is completely 
under way, any punishment will only in- 
crease it. Then the child must be left 
entirely alone, until the excited nervous 
system quiets down. 

Of course, a child who is slapped or 
doused with cold water, or chastised in 
any other way, frequently will become 
immune to the punishment, and it will 
not divert his attention when a tantrum 
is coming on, 

A parent who is always doing some- 
thing to his children, often complains be- 
cause they ignore what he says or does. 
Certainly; they have become immune to 
his methods, It will come out this way 
in nine cases out of ten. 





A good white soap solution is made by 
dissolving one pound of white soap in 
four quarts of cold water; then add half 


Thick planting has been | 


The time to deal with a fit Of anger, | 
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a cupful of wood alcohol. Use half of 
this in each of the two wash waters, 
Flannels are improved by shaking well 
after wringing out of the last water, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & C 


Co. 








You will remember how last week old 
Grandfather Frog went to sleep on his 
lily-pad, and Jerry Muskrat cuts the lily- 
pad loose, and he and Billy Mink and 
Little Joe Otter take turns swimming 
down the Smiling Pool and Laughing 
Brook, carrying the lily-pad with them, 
till they come to a dear little pool with a 
mossy green bank, 

Presently Billy Mink reached out with 
a long straw and tickled Grandfather Frog 
on the end of his nose. Grandfather Frog 
opened his eyes and yawned sleepily. 
Right over his head he saw jolly, round, 
red Mr. Sun smiling down on him just as 
he last saw him before falling asleep. He 
yawned again, and then looked to see if 
Billy Mink was sitting on the Big Rock. 

Where was the Big Rock? Grandfather 
Frog sat up very suddenly and rubbed 
his eyes. There wasn’t any Big Rock! 
Grandfather Frog pinched himself to make 
sure that he was awake. Then he rubbed 
his eyes again and looked down at the 
big green lily-pad. Yes, that was his, 
the very same lily-pad on which he sat 
every day. 

Grandfather Frog was more perplexed 
than ever. Slowly he looked around. 
Where were the slippery slide and Jerry 
Muskrat’s new house? Where were the 
bulrushes, and where—where was the 
Smiling Pool? Grandfather Frog’s jaw 
dropped as he looked about him. His own 
big green lily-pad was the only lily-pad 
in sight. Had the world turned topsy- 
turvy while he slept? 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“This is strange, very strange indeed!” 

Then he turned around three times and 
pinched himself again. ‘Very strange, 
very strange, indeed,’ muttered Grand- 
father Frog, over and over again. He 
scratched his head first with one hand 
and then with the other, and the more he 





scratched the stranger it all seemed. 





Grandfather Frog’s Journey 


Just then he heard a giggle up on th 
mossy green bank. Grandfather Frog 
whirled around. ‘‘Chug-a-rum!” he e& 
claimed. “Billy Mink, come out from be 
hind that tall grass and tell me where] 
am and what this means! I might have 
known that you were at the bottom of it 

Then out jumped all the little meadow 
people and the Merry Little Breezes, t0 
shout and laugh and dance and roll ove? 
and over on the mossy green bank. 
Grandfather Frog looked at one and then 
at another, and gradually he began (0 
smile. Pretty soon he was laughing 8 
hard as any of them, as Billy Mink told 
how they had towed him down to the dea? 
little pool. 

“And now, Grandfather Frog, we'll take 
you home again,” concluded Billy Mink. 

So, as before, Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Otter and Jerry Muskrat took turns tow 
ing the big green lily-pad, while in the 
middle of it sat Grandfather Frog, catch 
ing foolish gren flies which the Mem 
Little Breezes blew over to him. 

Reddy Fox, Johnny Chuck, Peter Rab 
bit, Danny Meadow Mouse, Striped 
munk, Happy Jack Squirrel and Jimmy 
Skunk raced and. capered along the 
and shouted encouragement to the a 
little swimmers, while overhead 
Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow. et 
never once losing his balance, Grandfa' 
Frog sat on the big green lily-pad, 
joying his strange ride and smacking 
lips over the foolish green flies. the 

And so they came once more to 
Smiling Pool, past the slippery slide, 
the bulrushes and Jerry Muskrat s 
house and the Big Rock, until on 
father Frog and his queer craft heb? at 
more anchored safe and sound in the 
familiar place. 

eae said Grandtaett F roe 
“I think I'd like to go again. 

(Our next story tells us why Blacky a 
Crow wears mourning.) 
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lor Sabbath School Lesson] 


By HENRY WALLACE 





when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
areas they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
‘Lessons jly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the uarterly reviews. . 
Hach issue of Watlaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
guced by ny other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ; 

















— 
The Union of Christ and His 
Church 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 13, 1917. John, 15:1-16. 

“{ am the true vine, and my Father 
is the husbandman. (2) Every® branch 
jp me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
fiaway: and every branch that bear- 
ah fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may 
pear more fruit. (3) Already ye are 
dean because of the word which I have 
spoken unto you. (4) Abide in me, 
godin you. As the branch can not 
pear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; so neither can ye, except ye 
abide in me. (5) I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit: for apart from me ye can 
do nothing. (6) If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
ig withered; and they gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they 
ate burned. (7) If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ask what- 
soever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. (8) Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; 
and so shall ye be my disciples. (9) 
Byen as the Father hath loved me, 
lalso have loved you: abide ye in my 
love, (10) If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in his love. 
(il) These things have I spoken un- 
to you, that my joy may be in you, 
and that your joy may be made full. 
(12) This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you. (18) Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. (14) Ye are 
my friends, if ye do the things which 
Icommand you. (15) No longer do I 
call you servants; for the servant 
kneweth not what his lord doeth: but 
I have called you friends; for all 
things that I heard from my Father I 
have made known unto you. (16) Ye 
did not choose me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you, that ye should go 
and bear fruit, and that your fruit 
should abide: that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may 
give it to you.” 

This lesson is taken from the vale- 
dictory discourse of Christ to His dis- 
ciples, beginning at the time Judas left 
the table to betray Him, commencing 
with the thirty-first verse of the thir- 


ing to the close of the seventeenth 
chapter. This discourse can readily be 
divided into three distinct heads: 
First, His announcement to them that 
He was going away; second, why; and 
ending with His promise to send them 
another comforter, the Holy Spirit, to 
giide them thru life’s journey. As He 
Concluded this part of His discourse, 
He said, “Arise, let us go hence.” He 
had much to say to them, which is con- 
lained in the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters, and which evi- 





dently was spoken either before they 
left the table, or at any rate before 
they left the room, for in the first 
Verse of the sixteenth chapter we read 
ys when He had spoken these words 
“© Went forth with His disciples to 
Gethsemane. 
Fa second portion, part of which is 
. os In this lesson, describes the 
His a union between Himself and 
pl Sciples, while the third part, 
tment with the fifth verse of the 
= chapter, tells them by way 
iis to the real advantage that will 
diay 0 them by reason of His going 
for th Something exceedingly difficult 
whe co to understand. This contin- 
aE the he end of the sixteenth chap- 

roe seventeenth chapter being en- 


tirely tak 2 : 
Prayer. en up with His intercessory 
The subject of this lesson is the 


u 
nion between the Savior and His dis- 


*s, whom He was about to leave; 


teenth chapter of John, and continu-. 





in fact, this was His last opportunity 
for talking with them. Pointing, it 
may be, to a vine which may lave cast 
its shade in the daytime over the room 
in which they were now sitting, Jesus 
says: I am the vine, the true one; my 
Father is the husbandman, and ye are 
the branches. We must not press this 
simile too far, remembering that it is 
given simply as an illustration of a 
great truth. The meaning is more 
clear when we remember that it is 
spoken in Aramaic, in which the verbs 
would be omitted, and we can there- 
fore imagine Him pointing to this vine 
and saying, f the vine, my Father the 
husbandman, ye the branches. In other 
words, that the relation existing be- 
tween Him, the Father, and His dis- 
ciples, for the purpose of producing 
fruit, was the same relation that ex- 
isted between the vine, the husband- 
man, and the grapes or fruit which the 
vine would produce in the fall of the 
year. Such a union as exists between 
Christ and His disciples could only be 
taught by way of illustration. 

Just here it is well to remark that 
altho Jesus was a son of a carpenter, 
there is but little evidence that He 
ever followed that trade as His busi- 
ness. He is once called the carpenter, 
the son of Joseph, which may mean 
only that He was the son of Joseph, 
the carpenter. At least, it is singular 
that He does not once use an illustra- 
tion drawn from the carpenter’s pro- 
fession, and only once does He refer to 
a building. His illustrations are drawn 
mainly from agriculture or the com- 
mon life of the villagers, most of whom 
would be engaged in some sort of ag- 
riculture. I take-it, therefore, as not 
improbable that His early life was 
that of a vine dresser in the neighbor- 
hood of Nazareth. 


The vine was a favorite symbol of 
the Old Testament prophets, and was 
used to represent the Israelitish peo- 
ple in the religious or churchly side of 
their lives, not in their national or 
political side. It was the vine brought 
from Egypt. Planted in the Holy Land, 
it failed to bring forth fruit and was 
finally destroyed by the _ invaders. 
Now Jesus, speaking to His disciples, 
says: This vine, so familiar to you, il- 
lustrates not merely the Israelitish na- 
tion, but those who believe on Me: It 
must bring forth fruit not merely as a 
vine, hut each individual branch of it 
must bear fruit. In fact, the husband- 
man, my. Father, will see that every 
branch that beareth fruit is purged, 
cleansed. That cleansing is by the 
truth. Now you are cleansed because 
of the word which I have spoken to 
you. 

The cleansing is not, however, ex- 
clusively by the truth. This had been 
applied for their cleansing, but there 
were other ways of cleansing; for ex- 
ample, by discipline (Romans, 5:3-5; 
Hebrews, 12:11; I Peter, 1:7), the ob- 
ject of which is to remove that which 
is noxious or useless, and to perfect 
that which is good and useful. They 
had already been cleansed in part by 
the word which He had spoken (third 
verse), but this, cleansing was to be 
followed by the teachings of the Spirit 
and the persecutions to which they 
would be subjected (Romans, 8:28-39). 

No illustration is complete in itself, 
and ro one recognized that more fully 
than Jesus of Nazareth in His teach- 
ing by parables. One phase of the 
Christian character is described as 
leaven, another as a mustard seed, 
while the mixed character of the pro- 
fessors was described as wheat and 
tares, as fish bad and good; so here as 
branches that bear fruit and branches 
that db not. And, lamentable as the 
fact may be, this is to continue thru- 
out all the ages of the church and 
thru all forms of Christianity. The 
complete separation will be only at 
the time of the harvest, the end of the 
world. 

The illustration again fails in that 
there is no separate personal charac- 
ter in the branches as apart from the 
vine; in other words, there is no vol- 
untary free agency in the branch as 
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SY Byselling direct from mill to you, we eliminate the cost 
of salesmen as well as the dealer’s and jobber’s profit. 
This saving we give you in 10% more flour—2%4 
lutely free with every order for 240 Ibs. of Peerless Flour, 
and the bags are worth 25¢ or 30¢ each. 


Peerless Flour is an A-No. 1 Minnesota hard wheat patent, 


Absolutely Warranted to Give Satisfaction 


Read this guarantee on every sack. 


“Tf, after using the 24-Ib. sack of free flour, 
satisfied, send back the two large bags. an 
The trial will cost you nothing.” 


Your banker can tell you that we can and will stand back of this strong guarantee. 
Don’t delay—Mail the coupon today, as our offer at these prices is limited to May 11, 1917. 


PEERLESS ROLLER MILLS CO., 600 Water Street, Austin, Minn. 
Enclosed find €.........++-.+eee- at $18.75 per lot, for which please send me........... ....+6- lots of 


Peerless Flour, each consistitig of two 120 Ib. bags (equal to five 48 Ib. bags at $3.75 per bag) and one 
24 Ib. sack free. If after using one of the 24 lb. sacks, I am not satisfied, I am to return the re- 
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there is in the individual Christian. He 
shows them that they must put forth 
this free agency by abiding in Him. 
They must stay with the vine, other- 
wise it is not possible for them to bear 
any fruit. He is the vine, the pro- 
fessed believers are the branches, but 
they can bear fruit only by voluntarily 
abiding in Him. Without Him, literal- 
ly apart from Him, they can do noth- 
ing. If they fail to put forth this vol- 
untary action, they will not only cease 
to bear fruit, but by and by will be 
stripped of their leaves, become dead 
branches, which the vine will natural- 
ly cast off and try to heal the wounds. 
When once cut off from the source of 
life, they naturally fall off, become 
separated from the body of true be- 
lievers, and nothing is left then but to 
gather them up at the great day, just 
as the western farmer sends his expe- 
rienced orchardist into the orchard in 
the spring of the year, who cuts out 
the branches that do not bring forth 
fruit, lets them fall to the ground, and 
they are gathered up and burned. 


When the professed believer ceases 
to abide in Christ, it ordinarily be- 
comes manifest first by his ceasing to 
study his Bible, then ceasing to attend 
prayer-meeting, and ceasing to have 
family prayer and prayer in his closet, 
then ceasing to attend church. He then 
becomes recognized by business men 
and those with whom he is associated 
as a man of the worid, finally casts off 
his church connection, and goes back 
into the world. This religious life, or 
union with Christ, can only be main- 
tained by conscious living near to God, 
not merely by church going, but con- 
stant reading of the Word, and prayer 
with his family and in his closet. Lack- 
ing in this, he is liable to conduct his 
business as a man of the world, adopts 
naturally its maxims, and finally con- 
cludes that what the world considers 
right is right; thinks that he has a 
right to do whatever is not distinctly 
proclaimed unlawful. He accepts the 
prohibitions of human law as the stan- 
dard of wrong; can, in fact, do what- 
ever the law does not distinctly for- 
bid; or, if the law does forbid it, thinks 
it all right to do it if he has a lawyer 
smart enough to keep him from get- 
ting caught at it. 

It is to be feared that many men are 
now woefully deceiving themselves by 
adopting what in modern days is 
called the “corporate code of morals” 
instead of Divine law. How can 
there be any religious life when a 
man thus ceases to use the means pro- 
vided for its support? How can we 
glorify the Father except by using the 
appointed means of grace, putting 
them inte practice -in our lives, and 
thus developing in us, or rather having 
developed in us, “Christ, the hope of 
glory,” which simply means a life 
fashioned after the example which He 
has set us in His life here on earth? 

In the ninth verse, He tells them 
that even as the Father has loved Him, 
so He has loved them; that the love 
which He has shown them thru these 
years has been of the same character 
as the love which He has enjoyed from 
the Father; and that if they are to 
continue in His love, it must be by 
keeping His commandments, as He 
had continually abode in the Divine 
love by obeying completely and fully 
the commandments which He had re- 
ceived from the Father. 





We can not do this except we ex- 
tend the same love one to another 
which He has constantly extended to 
us. In fact, He gives this as a perpet- 
ual injunction, that only by loving ‘one 
another can we hope to continue in His 
love and thus remain fruitful branches 
of the vine. In other words, if we love 
Him at all, we will love those that 
bear His image; and if we fail to deal 
in the spirit of Christ with those by 
whom we are surrounded, we thereby 
show our failure to abide in His love. 
This is one of the supreme tests of 
Christian character. We are to judge 
of Christians not by their professions, 
but by the way they treat their fellow- 
men, especially those that profess the 
same faith and with whom they are 
connected in bonds of church fellow- 
ship. 


There is much need for serious 
thinking along these lines. Christ in- 
tends that we shall bring forth not 
merely fruit, but much fruit, the larg- 
est amount of fruit possible, and fruit 
of the best kind; not one bunch of 
grapes, but many; not small bunches 
of a poor quality, unmarketable or un- 
fit for use, but large bunches of the 
very finest and best quality. Nor must 
we forget that the object is not merely 
to bear fruit, but to have joy in bear- 
ing it. “These things have I spoken un- 
to you, that my joy may be in you.” In 
other words, that you may share in the 
joy which I have in doing my Father’s 
will; and not merely share in the joy, 
but have the fullest possible share in 
that joy-—‘that your joy may be full.” 
There is a nfarked distinction between 
happiness and joy. Happiness comes 
from that which happens to us, comes 
to us from the outside, so to speak. Joy 
— fs the root of the word indicates—is 
something which comes from within, 
the word meaning a spring—something 
which is constantly rising up. 

We remember no lesson that should 
give rise to more sober thinking and 
more earnest prayer than this illustra- 
tion of the vine and the branches, or 
the abiding union between Christ and 
His disciples. It is corporate, it is vi- 
tal, it is effective. We have in the 
seventh verse this promise: ‘If ye 
abide in me and my words in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will and it shall be done 
unto you.” This does not mean that 
every prayer will be answered, for 
prayer is not magic; but it does mean 
that there is no limit to the growth in 
grace, to the development of Divine 
character, if we simply seek it. In oth- 
er words, the measure and the quality 
of the fruit which we bear will depend 
on the earnestness and sincerity of our 
prayers. It is fruit-bearing that Christ 
is speaking of now. Our prayers will 
not all be answered, for we know not 
what to pray for as we ought, and we 
ask many things that are not for our 
real good; but there is no limit to the . 
answer to our prayers for the develop- 
ment of the Christian life within us. 
God wants us to bring forth much 
fruit, to be the very best Christians 
possible; and if we want to be so, we 
shall gradually grow in the Divine 
likeness. 

Once more, He returns to the same 
theine, and intimates that He is about 
to make the greatest of all sacrifices. 
He assures them that so long as they 
manifest their love by keeping His 
commandments, they will be regarded 
not as servants, but as friends, from 
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Sue the Thresh Bill 
From the Stack 


**We easily saved our thresh bills 
by using the Red River Special,’ 
says E. L. Halland 14otherfarm- 
ers near Densmore, Kansas. 
Here’s the thresher that’s differ- 
ent. It beats outthe grain—getsit 
by force. Built forfast worktoo. Saves 
the thresherman’s timecrowds more 
bushels into the day’s work and more 
ple customers into the season’s 
run. Write and learn why the big 
money makers use the 


Red River 
Special 


lt Saves the Farmer’s Thresh Bil 
If you own a tractor, hook it to Junior | 
Red River Special and clean up an | 
extra income this fall. Thresh your 
own grain and your neighbors’ too. 
Our “Junior” is the ideal thresher for 
a with a tractor or gasoline en- 
ine. It is a younger brother to the 
ed River Special. Small enough to 
make home threshing pay—big enough 
to make money in custom work. 
Has every needed feature of the big 
md “ye! ee Man Be- 
nd the Gun”—shakers, large sieves, 
etc. for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


{n Continuous Business Since 1848 } 
gy a 


Engines and Oll-Gas ’ 
. Battle Creek Michigan 


See a et Ka 
Faunens Fuend 
Stl om Ck 7-1 OD 


® Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space, Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer | 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want. 
ed in every locality. 


G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept.C Streator, Hl. eyhere you want it. 
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PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 25% 

MORE 
CORN 





Kill every weed —save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks. 

Write for booklet and prices. 


PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 








GADE AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


are cheaper than oth- 
ers because they last 
longer, have fewer 
parte and use 

One-Third Less 

Gasoline 

Only engine that cools 
inside of cylindcr. In- 
vestigate the Gade before you buy. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. (Eng. Dept.), lowa Falls, la. 








“SUPERIOR” SELF HOG FEEDER 


m— Holds 25 bu. shelled eorn, 
also has 2 tankage bins; 
is 6 ft. long, 3¢ ft. bigh; 
trough both sides; feeds 
@ hogs; keeps feed dry. 
Ships knock down, 

lass rate. Satisfaction 
eS resent price only $12.50. 

Superior Self-Feeder Co., Dept. D, Lafayette, Ind. 


aranteed o 

















whom none of the secrets of the king- 
dom will be withheld. Then, to check 
anything like vain-glory; into which 
the best of men are likely to fall, He 
reminds them that they have not cho- 
sen Him, but that He has chosen them, 
“appointed them,” that they should 
bring forth fruit, fruit that will re- 
main. He tells them that they shall 
then be in the position to ask of the 
Father in His name, as friends freely, 
that they may receive whatever is good 
forthem. Then once more He recurs 
to the old yet ever new commandment 
as the one vital thing in all religion: 
“Love one another.” (Verse 17.) 





An Eastern Fruit Section 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have received so much pleasure 
and information from reading Wal- 
laces’ Farmer that I thought perhaps 
some of your readers would like to 
hear what we farmers are doing down 
east. I am only sorry that I have not | 
the ability to tell you in a more read- | 
able way. I feel safer in the apple or 
peach orchard, or among the grapes, 
than when I try to use the pen. 

One of the great factors in produc- 
ing profits from a New York state 
farm, among many of our farmers, is 
the lack of capital. Many good men 
fail to make their farms pay because 
they have not the ready money to 
properly handle the work. Here in 
western New York, bordering on Lake 
Ontario, are three counties—Niagara, 
Orleans and Monroe. They produce 
about eleven million bushels of apples 
per year, eight million bushels of 
peaches, half a million bushels of 
pears, seven and a half million pounds 
of grapes, besides large quantities of 
plums, cherries, quinces, prunes, etc. 
We have to fight the scale, scab, aphis, 
the codling moth, yellows, leaf curl, 
and nobody knows what else. Power 
sprayers, spraying material, barrels, 
baskets and the hired men have to be 
paid every thirty days, which means 
cash. We buy our baskets and _ bar- 
rels now for next fall's: crop, in -order 
to have them, and also because we 
have the time now to haul them. 

Our own farm consists of 125 acres, 
overlooking the Niagara river, and one 
mile from the lake. We have thirty 
acres in apples, trees around forty 
years of age; about ten acres in peach- 
es, three acres in grapes, and an acre 
in plums, prunes, cherries and quinces. 
We also have seventeen head of Hol- 
stein cattle, five horses, and two mules. 
We raise all our own. rough feed, but 
have to buy grain for the cows. We 
raise enough oats for our horses, and 
always have some wheat to sell. This 
farm is worth,$250 per acre. To buy 
fifty barrels of lime-sulphur, enough 
lead and nicotine, will take about $350; 
5,000 peach baskets, $550 more; 2,000 
barrels, $760. If we run short, we can 
get the balance at our cooper shop. 
Then there are 1,500 baskets for the 
grapes, which is $75. Now, we have 
$1,735 invested before the frost is out 
of the ground, and no way of getting 
it back ur*il our peaches go to market 
in’Septembcr. We have four men, one 
at $50 per month and house, and three 
at $45 per morth. There is $185 to be 
met every month, besides the grain 
bill for our cattle. Our regular help 
costs us $1,860 per year; our extra 
help, for picking apples and peaches, 
are paid by the’day or barrel. The 
income from the farm runs from $7,000 
to $10,000 per year. 

Now, we have no fault to find with 
the business. We have a splendid 
home, beautifully located, on a brick 
state road, leading to Niagara Falls, 
only thirty minutes by auto; trolley at 
our door, and we are making some 
money every year. But how can a 
man run this farm unless he has at 
least $2,500 ready cash? Other farm- 
ers nearby, with as good land—and 
there is none richer in the United 
States—have to buy their spraying ma- 
terial in small quantities, at increased 
cost, wait until the last moment to 
purchase baskets and barrels, at a loss 
of valuable time and at a greater price, 
and perhaps sell quick, as they need 
the money, while the farmer who has 
the ready cash can put his fruit in 
cold storage and wait for a satisfac- 
tory market. 

You wanted some experience. This 
makes me feel as tho I was a Metho- 
dist; I’m not, however. 

ALLAC: 
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“HAYESPRAY” Your Hogs 


Keep them free from lice! clean 
skinned! healthy! profitable! 
When blood sucking parasites in- 
fest your h by the millions, 
you can feed eavny e 
even months — without a single 
pound of gain! ‘‘Hayespraying’’ 
will prevent this loss. 
The high-pressure“ 
** forces disinfectant under t 
7 skin where 
nge are. No mere 


Hayespray- 


the lice, itch and ms 
ice, n 

toy overated hog sense,’’ and no 
dangerous ‘‘dipping’’ .can give such 
thoroy oe. 

eo ayespra, 

add hundreds of dollars r Hog 
profits. And it's easy to use. Hogs love 
the tingling spray like a pup loves to 
be scratched. 


cheat you out of big profits! 


Protect Your Hogs aj; 
Cattle from Disease 


Diseases caused by vicious germs const a 
ace your profits. — This is the bigeye 
in history for stock men} 
let cholera, tuberculosis, 
leg, foot rot, abortion or 
foot-and-mouth disease 





Hayespray” your premises! K i 
Pm. - Pp f y prem €ep everything 


sease! Only a high-pressure spray wil] 


free 

the minute cracks and crevices where d disease al 

germs breed and flourish. — 
Don’t wait! “Prevention” is cheaper than “cure” 


Most 
150 to 


gost look at the num 
pray ho: 


a handy, portable, all-purpose 


GAYESPRAYER 


werful and easiest working hand 

pounds pressure with little effort. — madel 
EVERYDAY USES \ 

r of things youcan do. 

! Spray all yourstock! Disinfect 


stables, sheds, yards and poultry house! De. 


odorize! 

¥; fences—cellars—trees! Spray orchard trees 

—bushes—vines! 

crops. Cold water painting. The 

**Hayesprayer” 

barrow. Ev: a you will fini a new use 
r 


jer** will positively for it, Five styles, 


Whitewash barns ns—coops— 
Spray potatoes—garden 

i andy 
‘oes anywhere—like a wheel- 


cv 


‘om $5.00 to $25.00. Made 


by the manufacturers of famous Hayes 


Fruit-Fog Sprayers! Thousands in use, Guaran- 
tee us. 


d. See the Hayes dealer today or write 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 





A Necessity for Every Moder Fug 


Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, ting 


wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. 


Install 


grain elevator and save both time and labor stf 
time of the year when both are valuable, 


and labor saved is money saved—money earel, 
Included in our complete line of 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, thy 


Ottawa Bucket Elevator 


When buying an elevator for any fam 
work you can’t beat the Ottawa, We 
manutacture the largest and mosteom- 
plete line of Portable and Bicket Ee 
vators on the market: If in the ma 
ket, write for our full deseriptio 
catalog, Dept. M. 


King & Hamilton Company 
Ottawa, Illinois Council Bluffs, low 
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When writing to advertisers, 


please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














EL. HUBBS. 
New York, 








Mends Your Harness) 


do all kinds of sewing on odd jobs. 
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PATO.MCH3/-1903 = 


PATO.MCH.28-1905 


The Perfect Sewing Awl 


See that thread reel under the finger tips? This principle is right. 
point needs, both curved and straight, in hollow handle screw top. 
nothing like this patent Lock Stitch Awl to 0 harness, shoes, canvas, ang} 


It sews like a machine, and one job wih 


pay forit. It is equipped with assorted diamond point needles and a supply | 


of the best waxed thread, ready for use. 


Full instructions with each. 


Given as a reward to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special club rate of 75c each per year. 
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ntlemen: 


Nenana New idiendinn 


3. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for one year each. 
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In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the Perfect Sewing Awk a 
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Biraordinary prices, and with 
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Fertilizer With Corn 

4 correspondent writes: 
pao iad you advise the use of 100 
' unds of fertilizer per acre on 
e Iowa land, that will ordinarily 

P 1d from fifty to sixty bushels of 
en? | was thinking of using a ferti- 
Seer attachment on the corn planter. 
pat kind of fertilizer would you sug- 
; t? Iam putting out about 150 acres 
Horn, and would like to raise as big 

ossible.” 

ey best type of fertilizer to apply 
corn land with a fertilizer attach- 
nt on the corn planter is a 2-8-2 fer- 
iizer, or else acid phosphate. In eith- 
pease, we would use about 100 pounds 
» acre. More than this sometimes 
duces good results, but we have 
mown it to cause firing in a dry seéa- 


On the poorer soils of the southern 
Lt of the corn belt, 100 pounds of acid 
psphate or a 2-8-2 fertilizer, applied 
4» a fertilizer attachment to the 
“wn planter, may increase the yield 
yas much as eight or rine bushels 
sor acre. But on land which already 
sroduces fifty or sixty bushels of corn 
r acre, we would not expect an in- 

se of more than two or three bush- 
, ordinarily. Under ordinary Iowa 
nditions, commercial fertilizers for 
on have not seemed to pay. But this 

jcular year, with corn at such exs 
every 
prospect of corn selling for at least 80 


cents a bushel in the fall, it is worth 
Byhile thinking something about com- 


mercial fertilizer, even in Iowa. One 
hundred pounds of acid phosphate need 
not cost more than $1.50 per acre, and 
on most soils we would expect the in- 
erease to amount to at least two bush- 
és, and possibly to considerably more 
tian this. With prices as they pre- 
led before the war, it did not seem 
to pay to use very much in the way 
of commercial fertilizers. This year, 
commercial fertilizers will certainly be 
worth while under many conditions. 
There is the greatest variety in types 
of soil, but ordinarily 100 pounds per 
are of acid phosphate or a 2-8-2 fer- 
tilizer will do first-rate. In such small 
amounts, fertilizer really does not en- 
tich the soil, but merely stimulates 


the crop, and is temporary in its ef- 
f 





The Weight of a Man 


I've no’ been feelin’ ower weel for 

counle o’ weeks back, an’ yesterday 
he auld meenister called in tae see 
me an ’tae speir how I wis gettin’ 
lang, an’ tae hae a wee chat aboot 
things in general, as we aye dae when 
he comes aroond. 

“Weel, Sandy,” says he, when he had 
heard a’ he wanted tae ken aboot ma 
rheumatism, “ye’d better hurry up an’ 
get movin’ again. Spring is comin’ an’ 
We're gaein’ tee be unco’ scerce o’ men 
this year. The country is gaein’ tae 
heed ilka thing in pants that we dinna 

tae send tae France; married men 
én’ cripples an’ a’. Ye'’ve filled in yer 
National service card an’ sent it tae 
a, I suppose, sae ye ken what 
country is up against. It’s men, 
fait men, they’re needin’ a’ the time. 
That's what is gaein’ tae win this war 
time oor country at the same 
e., 


“Weel, Mr. Ferguson,” says I, “I’m 
thinkin’ they oucht tae be able tae get 
What they want in that line. When I 
Wis doon in Montreal last simmer, I 
MW eneuch men tae mak’ ye wonder 
ere, they a’ got room tae lie doon at 


“Aye, but Sandy,” replied the meen- 
T, “are ye sure they were what we 
ae needin’? Were they what ye think 
¥@ could mak’ use o’ in this time o’ 

Sor country’s necessity?” 

bn dinna’ ken aboot that,” I says; 

the, Lord made them, an’ I suppose 

ey'll hae tae pass for men, as the 
ér chap said. What mak’s ye think 

ey'd no’ fill the bill?” says I. 

“staged this, Sandy,” says the meen- 

. there’s a large percentage of’ 

a ettion 0’ oor toons an’ cities 

nin _— had the opportunity or 

st Phar develop a character 
bt o? rt mak’ soldiers or producers 

md em, an’ those are the twa 

find at the government is tryin’ tae 

ther © present time. It’s men wi’ 

BY an ambition an’ perseverance 

hole are gaein’ tae pull us oot o’ this 
wg Set us on oor feet.” 

“that” tae me, Mr. Ferguson,” says 
ie a chap has tae hae quite a 
~" oO qualifications before he be- 
@ Man, in your opeenion.” 








“Weel, yes, Sandy,” he replied; “I 
hae a sort o’ a balance for the purpose 
o’ weighin’ individuals that I become 
acquainted wi’. When I get tae ken 
them weel eneuch, I generally throw 
them intae one side o’ the balance, 
sae tae speak, an’ then I pit the dif- 
ferent weights I hae, in the ither side, 
an’ I’m able tae tell juist what per- 
centage o’ a man I have tae deal wi’.” 

“It’s no’ a bad idea,” says I. “What 
dae ye call yer weights?” 

“Tl tell ye, Sandy,” he says, “an’ 
then ye can use the outfit for yersel’. 
The weights I use on this scale o’ mine 
are calied Honesty, Industry, Temper- 
ance, Courage, and Kindness. There’s 
juist five o’ them, but they’ll weigh 
the biggest mon ye ever saw or ever 
will see. There is no’ money that can 
tip the beam against them a’, I can 
tell ye that. Twa or three o’ them will 
weigh the average man. An’ it’s a guid 


- thing, Sandy,” he went on, “tae weigh 


yersel’ on these scales every once~in 
a while, tae see how muckle ye’re 
gainin’, or losin’ maybe. Ye ken scales 
are a michty guid indicator o’ yer gen- 
eral state o’ health.” 

“That’s right. Did ye ever try tae 
find oot yer ain weight on these scales, 
Mr. Ferguson,” I inquired. 

“T did, Sandy,” he answered, “an’ I’m 
gaein’ to tell ye richt noo that I wis a 
we? bit disappointed at the result. 
They’re an eye-opener; ye'll find that 
oot, I’m thinkin’. Tho, tae tell the 
truth, I’ve never weighed you on them 
as yet, Sandy.” 

“It’s juist as weel,” says I. “I dinna’ 
want tae be churched at present, gin 
it’s a’ the same tae ye.” 

“O, we wouldna’ dae that, altho we 
found ye a bit under weight,” says he. 
“T always believe in giein’ a mon a 
chance tae build up, gin I find he’s 
got a bit run doon, an’ I see he’s tryin’ 
tae pick up again. The scales will 
soon show the guid effect o’ the richt 
kind o’ diet an’ exercise.” 

“What would ye call the richt kind 
o’ diet an’ exercise, under the circum- 
stances,” I inquired. 

“Guid, healthy readin’ an’ thinkin’, 
an’ then pittin’ yer thoughts intae 
practice,” he answered. “Ye canna’ 
increase yer weight sae that it will 
show on these scales o’ mine unless ye 
dae this last. The only way tae mak’ 


| ony moral muscle is by wark o’ some 


kind or ither, an’ the mair industrious 
ye are, the mair muscle ye are likely 
tae develop.” 

“Weel, Mr. Ferguson,” says I, “I’m 
no’ dottin’ what ye’ve been.sayin’, an’ 
I’d like tae see those scales o’ yours 
come intae general use. But at the 
same time, I cann’a help thinkin’ that 
its a guid job oor recruitin’ officers 
are no’ compelled tae use them. I’m 
afraid Canada micht hae a wee bit o’ 
trouble findin’ the half million men 
she’s promised for the war, gin they 
had tae be weighed accordin’ tae your 
style.” 

“Ye may be richt, Sandy,” he re- 
plied, “tho I ha’e an tdea oor boys wad 
show up better than ye micht think. 
But this scale o’ mine is no’ intended 
for tlfe recruitin’ station in oor present 
stage o’ civilization, an’ while we are 
settlin’ oor national quarrels oot o* 
court. It’s for general use in the hame 
or in the office or in the trenches for 
the mattér o’ that. Wherever the mak- 
in’ o’ character an’ manhood is bein’ 
earried on. Ye’ll find it very handy on 
the farm, Sandy,” says he. 

“Weel, noo,” says I, “before ye gang, 
ye’ll ha’e tae show me how it warks. 
I’d like tae see ye weigh yersel’ on it, 
Mr. Fereuson.” 

“A’richt,” says he, “I’ll dae it. But 
I’d rather be tryin’ it on somebody 
else. Weel, tak’ the first weight, 
which is Honesty. Tae be honest 
aboot it, I think I am honest. I can 
balance that one a’richt. The next 
one is Industry. What die ye say 
aboct that. Sandy? I'll let you dae the 
weighin’ this time.” 

“O, ye’re soife on that one,” says I. 
“Ony mon that preaches three sermons 
a week, besides funerals an’ a’ the rest 
o’ it, is no’ idle. I’ll go bail ye’re earn- 
in’ what ye get.” 

“The third weight is Temperance, 
an’ I’m afraid it’s ower heavy for me,” 
says the meenister. “Ye look sur- 
prised, Sandy, but it’s a fact. I’m no 
gaein’ tae the bad wi’ drink, but ye ken 
there’s juist as muckle intemperance 
in the line o’ eatin’ as there is in 
drinkin’, an’ this gout that I’m troubled 
wi’, is, the doctor tells me, due tae lack 
o’ care o’ ma stomach. Sae ye’ll hae 
tae pit me doon short-weight this 
ime.” 

“Weil, what aboot the next?” says I. 
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“IT guess ye’re no’ a light weight on 
Courage, gin I can judge by some 0’ 
the things ye tell us frae the pulpit.” 

“But that’s what I am,” says he, “an’ 
it’s in ma sermons that I show ma 
cowardice. Some day, maybe, I’ll find 
mysel’ able tae tell the truth, an’ the 
hale truth, tae ma congregation, but 
it’s gaecin’ tae be a matter o’ time tae 
bring mysel’ up tae that point. Na, 
na, Sandy,” says he, “I’m short weight 
on Courage, I’m afraid.” 

“These are close weighin’ scales,” 
says I. “How dae ye find yersel’ on 
the last one. I suppose ye’ll be mak- 
in’ oot ye’re no’ kind, noo.” 

“Ye’ll hae tae ask ma wife an’ the 
bairns aboot that,” says he. “I dinna’ 
think they’ll say that I abuse them 
mair than they could expect frae a 
mon wi’ the gout. Na, Sandy, I’m no’ 
unkind tae ma family, but I’m gaein’ 
tae tell ye this: Ye ken I keep a coo. 
She’s a nervous specimen, an’ some- 
times when I sit doon beside her tae 
dae the milkin’, she’ll gie me a slap in 
the face wi’ her tail. An’ once or twice 
she’s got her foot in the pail. But the 
ither day, she went a step further, an’ 
stood on ma sore foot. It wis ower 
muckle for me. Sandy, I Ganna say I 
wis kind tae that heifer. Ye’ll ha’e tae 
mark me a short weight again.” 

“I winna’ dae it,” says I. “I ken 
what ye were up against. Circum- 
stances are too much for the best o’ 
us at time. But I see noo how yer 
scale warks, an’ I’ll maybe try it on 
masel’ aifter I’ve seen what kind 0’ 
light-weights some o’ my friends an’ 
relations are.’” 

“Weigh yersel’ first, Sandy,” says 
the meenister. “Maybe ye’ll no’ ha’e 
sae muckle heart aifter, tae be both- 
erin’ wi’ yer friends an’ yer wife’s 
folks,” says he.—Sandy Fraser, in the 


‘Canadian Farmer’s Advocate. 





Dogs and the Food Supply 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To the multitude ot suggestions for 
conserving the food supply of the 
country, I wish to add one more—elim- 
inate the dogs. In this time of ex- 
tremely high prices for food, and an 
alarming world shortage of supplies, 
and with our own country considering 
the control of food and food prices, 
why should we continue to waste great 
quantities of valuable human and ani- 
mal food on millions and millions of 
worthless dogs? Practically every bit 
of food given to dogs is valuable-eith- 
er for human food or for feeding hogs 
and chickens. 

A large majority of dogs are not 
only worthless, but are a positive det- 
riment to the community in which they 
are kept, and contribute both directly 
and indirectly to the reduction of the 
food supply. They annoy stock, cause 
runaways, and frighten and injure peo- 
ple. They are one of the worst agents 
for spreading disease among stock, es- 
pecially hog chuvlera. The damage 
done to sheep alone causes an impor- 
tant loss to the food and clothing sup- 
ply of the country. In many sections 
the damage by dogs is so serious as to 
deter the majority of farmers from 
keeping sheep. 

I propose that the government levy 
a tax of $50 per annum on every dog 
owned or harbored in the United 
States. Such a tax would bring about 





the destruction of most of the worth- 
less dogs, thus saving food and remov- 
ing one of the worst hindrances to the 
raising of sheep. It would permit the 
keeping of the really valuable dogs, 
and would be a source of considerable 
income. J. A. WARREN. 
Indiana. 








SPRAY NOW 


Aphids, Red Bug and similar insects 
are a serious menace to orchards in spring. 
pt py el Black 

Leaf 40 (nicotine sulphate) kills these pests. Rec- 
ommended by REN TO stations. 
‘WHEN TO SPRAY” 
Free: “BUG BIOGRAPHIES” * Booklets 
“APPLE APHIS” 
Contain facts worth hundreds of dollars to or- 
chardists, especially avple growers. Latest infor- 
mation on spraying for aphis 
a #nd other soft-bodied, sap- 
Peucking insects. Spraying 
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Good Seed Gorn 


Ida County Yellow Dent, White King, 
Silver King —best early varieties, matures in 95 
to 110 days: will increase your yleld 10 to 25 bu. per 
acre. Don’t plant poor late varieties and crib seed 
corn. I guarantee every bushel to be grown here on 
my farm, and I personally look after the growing of 
the crop, gathering of the seed, and every order re- 
celves my personal attention. Seed early picked, 
sorted in the field, tests 96 to 100%. Sold on 15 days 
approval test. Order any of this seed and if you do 





‘not find ft as good or better than any seed you ever 


saw, and entirely satisfactory return at my expense. 
Money promptly refunded. Catalog. Samples Free. 
Price per bu. shelled and graded $3.00. Sacks S0c 
each, prompt shipment. SQUARE DEAL SEED 
FARM, Alien Joslin, Prop., R. 3, Holstein, fowa. 
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A.B. LYMAN, aay | Alfeita Introducer 


SEED CORN 


Two hundred bushels of mys own growing. All 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, of the same breeding as my 
prize-winning corn. Will test anu sell in the ear at 
$5.00 per bu.; shelled and graded, $3.50 per bu.; sacks 
free. Send your order early. 


FRED BeCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa 


Seed Corn! Seed Corn! 


Famous Silver King. Matures fu less than 100 days. 
Only 63 per bu. in the ear. I grow and handle every 
bushel! and ship on approval. 

Ww. ¥. Coon, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, lowa 


SEED CORN 


200 bushels select K. B. Yellow Dent seed corn for 
sale. Shelled and sorted, of high yielding quality: 
price $2.50 per bushel. 
A. KOOL & SON, 


Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 


Hardy S. Dak. and Mont. alfalfa. Silver King and 
Minnesota 13 seed corn. Field seeds. Ask for price 
list. DAVIS SEED CO., St. Peter, Minn. 


400 BU. REID'S YELLOW DENT 


Bred for heavy yields. Send forfolder. E. 8. DYAS 
& SONS, Bellevue, lowa. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


of a high yielding, early maturing strain, $2.75 per bu. 
shelled, 63.00 in the ear. 
Robert H. Edwards, Williamsburg, Ia. 


Samples and circular. Standard 
Free Seed Corn varieties Northern-Illinois home 
grown, hanger dried, early and late, yellow and 
white. W.C, BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois. 


GOOD recleaned, not frrigeted 
seed. Write for samples & priv: « 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 
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THIS Book Free 


It is illustrated and contains valu- 
able Reports of U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture on the latest scientific methods 


of seed cleansing 


is the best and most economical dis- 
infectant—ofhcially endorsed as the 
standard treatment for seed grains. It 
absolutely rids seed grains of smuts 
and fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes—destroys germs 
in stables, cellars, kennels and chicken 
houses. One pint bottle costing 35c 
treats 40 bushels of seed. Write for 
the new illustrated Hand Book—FREE. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
\S 100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK ; 
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where Quality and Satis- 
faction are first essentials— 


there you will find 


HALLMARK 


Men who dress well, know that every 
HALLMARK is “Standard in Quality, 
Fabricand Workmanship”—exclusive 
and distinctive in pattern — Fade- 
— Colors, of course. Full fashioned 
dy. French or laundered cuffs. 
At your dealers at the price you 
like to pay. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL Collars 
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Common Sense Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I wish to express my appreciation 
of your sane and sensible editorials 
relative to the food situation, cost of 
food production, food price-fixing by 
the government, etc., as well as what 
you have to say concerning the fact 
that the people for the past forty or 
fifty years have been eating products 
at less than cost; also your remarks on 
the value of the fertility of land. 

Farmers here in the east are hit 
harder than elsewhere, because here 
we are face to face with lost fertility 
from years of soil stripping. It is al- 
most impossible to get manure and 
fertilizer enough to bring a fair crop, 
and the cost is excessive. Labor is 
very scarce, and $2 to $3 per day for 
nine hours are the ruling prices. 

For four years we have suffered 
from the hysterical boycotts conducted 
by neurotic and idle women in our cit- 
ties, which have cut prices on eggs 
and other farm produce, and limited 
demand. There has been much abuse 
of farmers and produce dealers. 

Grain has been soaring in price all 
winter and spring. The last corn I 
bought for poultry feeding was at $3.25 
per two-bushel bag, and this week the 
price of corn in Plymouth jumped to 
$3.50 per bag. Oats are bringing $1 
per bushel. Only three years ago, we 
could buy the same quality of corn 
and a much better grade of oats at 45 
cents a bushel. 

Taking the average prices for the 
past three months, eggs are selling at 
about 20 per cent higher than the 
same period a year ago, while feed- 
stuffs and grains average about 140 
per cent higher in price. Express rates 
are excessive, and freight rates prom- 
ise to advance 10 per cent by June Ist. 
Milk has advanced a few cents a can 
(8% cents), but is not bringing farm- 
ers the cost of production, if they fig- 
ure labor and overhead expenses. 

The men and women who compete 
with one another to see how much 
money they can spend on hats, clothes 
and “good times,” and brag about it, 
squeal like fat hogs at killing time if 
asked to pay five cents each for new- 
laid eggs, or twelve cents a quart for 
wholesome milk—two of the biggest 
food values for the money ever given 
to the public. 

We are being treated to hysterical 
home gardening on city lots, and public 
officials are doing gallery-play stunts 
with spade and plow on parks and oth- 
er public land. The amateur gardening 
craze has created a shortage of seed 
and advanced prices considerably. Our 
season is not yet well enough advanced 
for planting of gardens, other than 
early peas, yet these amateurs have 
planted almost everything, including 
beans and corn. Our apple tree buds 
are not yet beginning to swell, the 
ground is cold, and the weather is wet 
and cold for the season. We almost 
invariably get killing frosts early in 
May—so it looks as if this garden 
craze may result in great waste. I am 
not opposed to gardening by those who 
will carry out the work sensibly thru 
the season. I would like to see every 
one that can, have a home garden. But 
this hysteria that now prevails looks 
to me like bad business and is decided- 
ly wasteful. 

We have been working for some time 
to try to get producers to figure pro- 
duction costs as such costs would be 
figured in any other business; but it is 
hard to make the need of it sink into 
poultrymen. They like to talk “prof- 
its,” but I can not see where they real- 
ly get any, except in rare cases. 

If our Massachusetts farmers and 
poultrymen were paid for their labor 
at the same rates that are now paid 
to carpenters, plumbers, garage me- 
chanics and their helpers, the citizens 
of Boston would have to pay 35 cents 
a quart for milk, $1.75 per dozen for 
eggs, and $1.50 per pound for poultry 


. meat. 


The high cost of grains and feeds, 
and the correspondingly low selling 
prices of eggs, poultry and milk, have 
resulted in an alarming selling off and 
killing for food of breeding and laying 
fowls, and breeding and milk cattle. 
Cows and hens are mighty scarce now 
in Massachusetts, and unless the grain 
situation is relieved soon, or unless we 
get better prices for eggs and milk— 
sufficiently better to enable us to pay 
expenses—more fowls and cattle will 
be sacrificed. I am keeping two cows 
and about 100 fowls. I usually carry 
1,500 fowls. There are not enough cows 
and hens in this small farming com- 
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“Silverized Silage.” 


Better Cut Silage 
Helps To Increase Stock Profits 


HESE animals were fed on silage cut 
Note their records, 
*‘Ohio’’ cut silage makes better feed than 

Fonsi it’s cut more uni- 
form—packs air-tight in the silo—free from air 
roof—ferments properly — gives 
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Silver's‘Ohio’ 
The Logical Silo Filler 


The secret of cutting Silverized silage is all in the construc- 
The strength of 
the machine, the giant grip feed rollers, and double-bearing, 
non-springing knife cylinder all combine to give you a fine, 
evenly-cut silage no matter how hard you crowd the ma- 
chine. You can set the knives at half inch cut and you get 
half inch. With heavy bearings at doth ends, they cannot 
spring away from the cutter bar. Silage is all mold-proof= 


But there are many other big features in the “OHIO.” The 
beater feed, friction reverse, direct drive, single lever Cone 
trol,non-explosive blower, etc. Write and let us tell you 
about them—and why more “‘Ohios” are used by Ex- 
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Sewage Disposal, 





get it. 
solid matter without the use of chemicals. sowseee 
in; clear, odorless water comes out. Nothing 
Works summer and winter; is burried out of sigs, 
Write for folder and detailed explanation, Never requires cleaning out. . Fully guaranteed, 


Sewage on the 


Get rid of it without sewers. Enjoy toilet and bath cow 
veniences and kitchen sink drainage just as ones 
lived in a city. Install a Perfection Septic Tank and 

Requires absolutely no attention. Digests all 
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Cottonseed meal and cake. 


CHEAP FEED 


GLUTEN FEED 
for CATTLE and 06s 


Condensed buttermilk for hogs and chickens. 
Write us for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
833 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
























munity to take care of the local de- 
mand at present, but the people kick 
mightily about the prices of eggs and 
milk—40 cents per dozen for eggs and 
10 cents per quart for milk at retail. 
I figure that these prices are approxi- 
mately actual production cost here at 
this time. 

I believe that if Uncle Sam would 
guarantee a minimum price and rea- 
sonable distribution costs, that would 
insure farmers and poultrymen against 
loss, we would get all the foodstuffs 
needed. The money now spent on 
millions of circulars, etc., might bet- 
ter be used for such purposes. How- 
ever, common sense seems to be un- 
commonly scarce in these times, much 
more so than usual. Therefore, the 
common-sense comment in your pub- 
lication is doubly appreciated. 

: PRINCE T. WOODS. 

Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 





Auto Gas for Gophers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


After taking off the first crop of 
alfalfa, my two grandsons took the 
auto out to where pocket gophers were 
at work. They put a rubber hose on 
the exhaust pipe, put this in the tun- 
nel, and started the engine, blowing 
the gas into the holes in several 
places. This spring there are no more 
gopher mounds. Try it for yourself. 

J. H. ROYER. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 
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Our read 


THE DAIRY 


ers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, . 



































Feeding Cows on Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“What would you advise to feed to 
mon grade cows on grass, when 
und alfalfa and molasses is $1.75 
ewt., bran $2.00 per cwt., oats 60 
ts a bushel, and ground corn at the 
nt high prices?” 
Over a large part of the country, 
en will get winter prices for 
their summer product. During the late 
mer and fall and the winter of 
4917-1918, there is reason to believe 
that they will get an even better price. 
at present altitudes is consider- 
ably higher than dairy products; nev- 
ertheless, we are inclined to believe 
that it will pay to feed considerable 
grin on pasture this year. The ordi- 
nary cow, giving less than twenty 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk, will not 
py for grain on pasture. But the bet- 
te dairy cows, which are not too far 
gong in their lactation period, will 
py for grain sooner or later. Grass 
tends to have somewhat the same ef- 
fect on the dairy cow as on fattening 
steers. That is, it causes the loss of 
flesh. If there is any great loss of 
flesh during the first part of the sum- 
mer, there will be a very sudden drying 
up in the milk flow after the middle of 
July. Feeding on grass tends to pre- 
vent this. For cows which are giving 
more than three gallons of milk daily, 
we would suggest, for each four or five’ 
pounds of milk, about one ‘pound of 
comm and oats, with possibly a little 
bran if it is not too high in price. Cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal are good 
if they are not over $10 a ton higher 
than corn. There is no particular need 
of protein for dairy cows on May and 
June grass, and for that reason corn 
and oats are just about as good as any- 
thing We would consider oats at 60 
cents a bushel and corn at $1.30 as 
about on a parity. 





How Higher Hog Prices Help 
the Butter Market 


Ordinarily, butter prices are at their 
highest during the winter months, and 
begin to drop off very rapidly after 
the first of April. But this year, but- 
ter at the central markets averaged 
four cents higher the middle of April 
than during the very highest time in 
February, and seven cents above the 
average price in January. A number 
of things have caused butter to rise in 
Price this spring. One factor which 
some of our readers are likely to over- 
look is higher hog prices. 

How can higher hog prices help the 
butter market? It is very simple. 
Oleomargarine, butterine, ete., contain 
considerable lard. In one of the trade 
papers, we noticed recently that the 
pagkers have felt it necessary to raise 
the price of butterine two cents a. 
pound because of the rise in the price 
} of lard, which in turn was due to the 
tise in the price of hogs. Now if but- 
line is raised two cents a pound, 
just that much competition is removed 

the butter market. Butter can 
® correspondingly. And so let it 
ftemembered that when hog prices 
Wé high, the cost of making oleomar- 
Satine is increased, and therefore the 
Cmpetition of oleomargarine is ren- 
dered less keen. The dairyman has a 
teal interest in high hog prices, wheth- 
the himself has any hogs or not. 
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it is in reality a nourishing food, they 
would increase their daily allowance. 

We eat foods for two main reasons: 
First, to renew the body wastes and 
promote growth by forming new tis- 
sues and fluids; and, second, to supply 
energy for carrying on body functions. 
Milk contains the body-building mate- 
rials (protein and mineral substances, 
such as lime and phosphorus), and it 
also supplies energy for carrying on 
the body functions. 

The following table, compiled by 
specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the 
quantities of various foods needed to 
supply as much protein or energy as 
one quart of milk: 

Protein— 

7 ounces of sirloin steak. 

6 ounces of round steak. 

4.3 eggs. 

8.6 ounces of fowl. 

Energy— 

11 ounces of sirloin steak. 

12 ounces of round steak. 

8.5 eggs. 

10.7 ounces of fowl. 

Another method of comparison is 
shown by the table below, in which 
the relative value of certain foods as 
economical sources to supply protein 
at equal cost, is given: 
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7 cents | 16.3 cents |» 17.6 cents 
8 cents 18.6 cents 20.1 cents 
9 cents 21.0 cents 22.6 cents 
10 cents 23.3 cents 25.1 cents 
12 cents 27.9 cents 30.2 cents 
15 cents 34.9 cents 37.7 cents 
According to this table, if milk is 


selling at 10 cents a quart, sirloin steak 
must sell as low as 23.3 cents a pound 
and eggs at 25.1 cents a dozen, to sup- 
ply protein at equal cost. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive prices to supply energy at equal 
cost: 
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7 cents | 9.9 cents 9.3 cents 
8 cents | 11.3 cents | 10.6 cents 
9 cents | 12.8 cents | 11.9 cents 
10 cents | 14.2 cents | 13.2 cents 
12 cents | 17.0 cents | 15.9 cents 
15 cents | 21.3 cents | 19.8 cents 





It can be seen, therefore, that milk, 
even at 15 cents a quart, is a cheap 
source of energy aS compared with sir- 
loin steak and eggs. 

In comparing foods, it is necessary 
to consider both the protein and the 
energy ‘furnished. Neither one alone 
can properly be used as a basis of 
comparison, nor is there any correct 
way to reckon the value of a food by 
considering the total amount of nutri- 
tive elements. 

It is very difficult to compare foods 
on the basis of the mineral matter they 
contain, but all physiologists agree 
that milk is extremely valuable from 
this standpoint. Indeed, it is the food 
prepared by nature, especially for the 
growth and development of the young. 
A quart of milk a day is a good allow- 
ance for a young, growing child. 

In addition to being an economical 
food, milk is usually easily digested, 
and requires no cooking or other prep- 
aration for the table. Specialists of 
the department have found, also that 
it is digested better when taken with 
other foods. 


There are innumerable ways to use 
milk in cookery, such as in puddings, 
blanc mange, soups, chowder, sauces, 
“junket,” etc., and in all these ways it 
is both appetizing and nourishing.— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Decline in Holland’s Yield of 
Dairy Products 


In a dairying country such as Hol- 
land, with large exports of surplus 
dairy products in normal times, a 
scarcity of milk and butter would not 
seem possible; but that is actually be- 
coming the case. At the time of writ- 
ing, the freezing of canals thruout the 


country by the unusually cold weather 
has created a shortage of farm prod- 
ucts in towns and cities, because the 
canals are the chief means of carrying 
those products to the large markets; 
but this is only a temporary incon- 
venience, which would scarcely be no- 
ticed in normal times. The really se- 
rious feature of the situation is the 
decrease in the yield of milk. This 
is attributed to a lack of the stimu- 
lating and nourishing fodder, now al- 
most unobtainable, which was import- 
ed in large quantities before the war, 
and was added to the usual native cat- 
tle feed. Figures are not given as to 
the decline in the supply of milk, but 
as an indication, it is stated, that 
dairies in a northern province can ob- 
tain only 60 per cent of their former 
supply of milk. 

For the past year, cream has been 
relatively scarce in Amsterdam, and 
the price unusually high, indicating 
that the milk, of which until recently 
there was no marked scarcity, was less 
rich than formerly. In high-class ho- 
tels that formerly served cream freely 
for coffee and other uses whenever a 








guest requested it, an extra charge 
is made for cream in every case; and 
milk can only be had, without extra 
charge, for coffee. and tea, or when it 
is a part of a course on the menu. 
The extent of the reduced produc- 
tion of butter, as pointed out in a local 
newspaper, is indicated by the fact 
that the proportion prescribed by the 
government to be reserved for home 
consumption was 50 per cent of the to- 
tal product in January, 1916; 30 per 
cent in the spring of 1916; but in Jan- 
uary, 1917, it was 85 per cent. The 
reservation for. home use is a fixed 
quantity, and therefore the high per- 
centage indicates a low total product. 
The usual and natural increase of 
milk will appear with the spring, and 
the situation will then be somewhat 
relieved, but it is thought that it will 
continue to be unsatisfactory until the 
imports of fodder can be resumed, as 
before the war.—Commerce Reports. 





FrostProof Tile 


ie v Aq 

meets all requirements. Only clay tile 

made went of Snic that is cu oY tt 
c 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205 Main St, Adel, lowe 


iOWAS STANDARD DRAIN TILE 








Save baby from impure milk 
by using Alexander's Combt- 
nation Milk Pail and Stool 
W with hooded funnel. Used by 
leading dairymen in the U. 

8. Dirt, tly and germ proof, 

o the last word in sanitation. 
Order dipect from patentee 

and mfr., R. F. ALEXANDER 
1600 BE. 24th St., Cleveland, 0. 










We have in stock at our vurious yards 

quite. a quantity of one-piece No. 8 
————e Clear and Better Ovegon Fir 
Siles, which we are closing out, and are tn position 
to name a very low price on sizes. we have in stock 
If interested, write for particulars. Spectai prices 
to clubs ordering in car lots LA CROSSE LUMBEK 
COMPANY, Loutsiana, Missourt, 





Tom—You’re not turning as fast as Dad 


does, Mary. 


Dad says: 


Mary—No Tom, but I don’t want to tire 
myself, and we'll get all the cream any 
way with this lovely new machine. 


“it Skims Clean 
at Any Speed” 





All fixed-feed separator manufac. 
turers know of the immense loss 
from turning their machines below 
speed—and admit it. Sharples 
speed needs no watching, owing 
to the wonderful Suction-feed, which 


sucks just as much milk into the bow] as the separating force 
can perfectly handle—and no more. The result is perfect 
skimming and even cream—at all speeds. 
universal use of Sharples would save 80,000,000 Ibs. of butter 
annually to the dairymen of America! 





For this reason the 





Write for catalog to Dept. 93 


Branches: Chicago 


SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 


SEF clean at any Speed” 


EPARATOR 


—the only separator that will skim clean at widely-varying speeds 
*—the.on/y separator that gives cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds 
——the,only separator that will skim your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—the ‘only separator with just one piece in bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 





Sharples has only half as many parts as most separators and 
each part is doubly well made! Over a million users! 


The Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 
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Great Northern Rallwer has just issued two beautifally 
Miustrated descriptive bulletins. One describes opportun- 
{ties in irrigated londs in West Okanogan Valley et the 
foot of the beautiful Cascade Mountains—fruit-growing 
and diversified farming paradise. bree crops of alfaifa 
Sus gear after planting. One-third of entire new irri- 
gated area settled in past year. 

Investigate the Profits Made 
fm Wenatchee North Country. This year’s fruit crope 
amazing. Alfalfa—corn—a great stock- 

coun 





msi on uest. Write me personally. 
€. C. L\EEDY, Genera! 
Des’ 240 Great Northern Raltway. . Paul 
















Well improved farms in N. W. Ohio, N. E. In- 








diana, Southern Ontario, Minnesota, and North 
"| Dakota. Big crops corn, wheat, oats, etc, Set- 
“$3 tled communities, excellent roads, schools and 
“] market facilities, Splendidinvestments. Moder- 


ate prices. Reasonable terms. 
Send for latest Straus Red Book 
The Farm Buyer's Guide. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS CoO., 
18 Straus Bidg.. 




















Ligonier, Indiana, 
Tee cael 


North Dakota Lands 


Dakota is essentially an agricultural) 
state. in the past five years it ranked first in pro- 
duction of wheat twice; twice it was second and once 
third; always first in production of spring wheat; al- 
80 flax, e,ualing production of all other states. Once 
it was first In barley—never below third; never be- 
low seventh in rye and oats. Has made great in- 
crease in corn and stock, You can still obtain a 
home there without commission to us, while land {is 
etillcheap. Easy terms. Write at once for plan 
direct dealing. J. 8 MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 
S00 Line Ry., 1270 S00 Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














MINNESOTA LANDS 


We have 50,000 acres of land in St. Louis and Carl- 
ton counties, Minnesota, to make selections from. 
Moderate prices and easy terms. Near railroads and 
county roads, with markets of Duluth and Superior 
60 close that shipping charges are very small. Farm 
products command highest prices and find ready sale. 
Why not investigate and receive benefit of present 
low prices? BOSTON AND DULUTH FARM LAND 
CO., 1602 and 1603 Alworta Bidg., Duluth, Minn, 


DoYou Want a Farm Home? 


200 farms in south central Wisconsin, open to settlers 
OD Casy terms. 


Not Cut-Over Land 











We plow the land and furnish milk cows, Write 
owners today. 
THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, I0W 


For Sale to Settle Estate 


340 acre farm in Black Hawk county, lowa, 7 miles 
northwest of Cedar Falls. Has large 13-room house, 
cow barn 40x60 with basement, 16-foot posts, stanch- 
fons for 48 cows; horse barn 36x56, stalls for 16 horses, 
hay, grain, etc.; two hog houses, two corn cribs, 
large shingled stock shed, machine shed, etc. Bulld- 
ings in good repair. Possession March 1, 1918, if sold 
before June 15, 1917. Address 

W. BOZARTH, Executor, 
1912 College St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


BUY LAND NO Do it before the advance 

that the season’s rush is 
bound to create. Buy it while you can take your 
choice from our 25,000 acre tract that our Company 
is selling to actua) settlers. We have spent thou- 
sands of dollars building roads and opening it up. 
Our illustrated literature is free for the asking. 
FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER CO., Btation H, 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


ONTAWNA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities tc the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvesi every year—not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You cen do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct trom the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS Cd. Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 


This Unfortunate War 


will quicken the demand for land. People will real- 
ize, as never before, the value of our acres, No sec- 
tion can appeal to them more than the dairy lands of 
Aitkin County. Our Company holds choice clover 
lands and selle cheaply on easy terms to settlers 
direct. ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Raill- 
way, 158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 

















SMALL farm in California will make you 
J\& more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soll, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for Sac Joaquin 
Valley illust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Com’r, A.T. & 8. F. Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 














Farm Mechanics 


Questions answered on all phases of farm mechan- 
ics. Readers are requested to send short communi- 
cations on handy farm devices. 




















Plowing With a Tractor 

It is often a question with a farmer 
using his tractor for plowing the first 
time, just how to proceed. He seldom 
knows how wide to make the head- 
land, for instance, until after he has 
experimented on one or two fields. If 
only two sides of the field are parallel, 
the problem of laying out the head- 
Jands becomes a greater one. 

A study of the accompanying sketch 
will enable the uninitiated to enter a 
field with a tractor plowing outfit. 
with every confidence that he will 
waste no time, and will do a good job 
of plowing so far as laying out the 
field is concerned. It is meant to be 
a sketch of a twenty-acre 
drawn to an approximate scale, and it 
hes been made trapezoidal purposely 
to make a more difficult problem. 

The principle is exactly the same 
for any field having at least two par- 
allel sides. In the first place, the width 
of the headland must be determined. 
The best width will be found to be 
about fifty feet. It is not unnecessarily 
wide, and allows just enough room for 
the outfit to turn nicely and get back 
into the furrow straight. For a good 
uniform job, and to come out even 
when a field is finished, it is neces- 
sary to start all the furrows full width 





field, is ; 












war. 
y age into grain. 


Canada, or 


Ww. V. } 
t. A. GARRE 





Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat 


The war’s devastation of European 
crops has caused 
for grain from the American Con- 
tinent. The people of the world must be 
fed and wheat near$2a bushel offe.s great 
profitstothe farmer. Canada’sinvitation 
is therefore especially attractive. She 
wantssettlersto make money and happy, 
ee homes for*themselves by 

elping her raise immense wheat crops, 


You can get a Homestead cf 160 acres FREE 
and other lands atremarkably low prices. During many 
years Canadian wheat fields have averaged 20 bushels to 
the acre—many yields as high as 45 
Wonderful crops also of Oats, Barley and 
_ Mixed farming as profitable an industry as grain rais- 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only 
food required for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, 
churches, markets convenient, climate excellent, 

There is now an extra demand for farm laborers to replace 
the many young men who have volunteered for service in 


ushels to acre. AS a 
Flax. Ka i* 
‘ht 
i af 
The government is urging farmers to put extra acre- : \ ” 
Ww 


Write for literature and particulars as to 
reduced railway rates to Supt. 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
’, 311 Jackson St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

























an unusual demand 


of Immigration, Ottawa, 


Canadian Government Agents. 








four. The driver goes straight toward 
B, where the plows are thrown out 
usually by pulling a rope. 

The driver turns to the right at B 
and swings around to plow his first 
furrow acros the field on the first land 
at the stake previously set, say at M. 
He adjusts the levers to plow the de- 
sired depth, and pulls the rope to let 
the plow into the soil just as the first 
share comes up to the mark furrow 
Since the furrow wheel will have to 
run on the surface the first time 
around, the lever will have to be ad- 
justed accordingly. The outfit plows 





























and straight. Fifty feet is a sufficient | to N, where the operator pulls the 
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turning for standard farm 
tractor. 

Before starting to plow, go into the 
field and place a stake, which ¢an be 
easily seen, in each corner of the field. 
In each case, have the stake fifty feet 
from the fence each way, measuring 
perpendicularly to the fences. These 
stakes are indicated on the sketch by 
the first four letters of the alphabet 
They mark the boundaries of that part 
of the field which is to be plowed in 
lands. The rest of the field will then 
be in a strip fifty feet wide, which is 
to be plowed by going around the field 
after plowing out the lands. 

Next in order is the laying out of 
the lands. This is done by placing an 
easily visible stake at both ends of 
each back furrow. A handy width to 
make each land is eight rods. How- 
ever, the width may vary to suit the 
operator, and may be from six to ten 
rods wide. The last land plowed will 
probably be of a different wiath than 
the others. In the sketch, for instance, 
the first, second and third lands are 
each eight rods wide, but the fourth 
land was necessarily made ten rods 
in width, to come out even. 

Tne land stakes should be set in far 
enough from the headland so that the 
machine will not knock them down 
when making the mark furrow. When 
stepping off the lands, remember that 
the lands must be measured perpen- 
dicularly from one of the _ parallel 
fences. It is evident that if they were 
stepped off along the line C-D with 
the same number of steps as on the 
‘line A-L, they would not be the same 
width at both ends. It will be well for 
the novice to line in two or three 
stakes between the end stakes, to help 
him drive the first furrow straight. 

Let us follow the tractor until it is 
well started, so that we may know the 
proper procedure. We take it for 
granted that the gate into the field is 
at the place indicated. The tractor 
would be driven to the point A, head- 
ed toward B. The plow is set to make 
a furrow two or three inches deep 
with all bottoms plowing. This is to 
make the mark furrow, and the num- 


space any 








ber of bottoms may be as many ase 





rope to lift the plow out, just as the 
first share reaches the line C-D. 

With the plow out, the driver turns 
to the right, around to C, where he 
sets the plow to go shallowagain, and 
cuts a mark furrow to D. After throw- 
ing the plow out at D, the operator 
goes back to N and starts plowing. He 
drives so that the furrow wheel will 
just run over the edge of the soil 
turned over the first time across. By 
doing this, a strip about two feet wide 
will not be turned. However, the back 
furrow will not become an excessive 
ridge, and the drive wheel of the trac- 
tor will not be compelled to plow thru 
the loose dirt, which is often the cause 
of much slipping. 

To pull the trip rope just as the first 
share reaches the mark furrow, wheth- 
er the plow is to be let in or lifted 
out, is a good rule to remember and 
practice, as it will insure an even job 
at the end. 

After all the lands, or the area A-B- 
C-bD, are plowed, the operator then 
starts at one corner and plows around 
the field, throwing the furrows toward 
the land already plowed. As long as 
it is possible for him to do so, it is 
best for him to make all the turns to 
the left and come back into the fur- 
row straignt. As he finishes plowing 
the fieid, he must necessarily turn- to 
the rignt. 

By following this method of laying 
out and plowing a field, the tractor 
always travels on the unplowed land. 





Size of Pulley for Separator 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T have a one and one-half horse 
power engine with a four-inch pulley, 
which makes about 500 revolutions per 
minute. I want to equip my cream 
separator with a pulley that will run 
it at a speed of sixty revolutions per 
minute, What size pulley do I want 
to use on my separator to make this 
speed?” 

To belt the engine directly to the 
cream separator would require a pul- 
ley on the main shaft of the separator 
thirty-three inches in diameter, and 





We have 2200 acres cut-over land in Barren Conny, 
half mile from station, on Omaha Ry, and 800 Line, 
Open rolling land; well watered; seven wire tenes: 
good pasture, Would rent for one yea t 
per acre or lease for five years sam , Wout 
sell half interest to good stockman who wonldligg 
the place. ROGERS & ROGERS, Union Stock Yards, So St, Poul, Ni, 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAIIS 





FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR aig) 


Write for our bargain list 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Ming, 


$4,000 CASH 


Five-acre mixed young fruit farm, adjoining toy 
of 1200, One of the best home and school towns 
Kansas. Nine-room house, basement, furnace, eep 
tricity. gas, cement walks, barn, etc. Address 
Ww. E. F., Box 1, Howard, Kang 








The World Must Be Fe 


We see America’s part now as never before, Thisk 
what this wlll mean in the price of land. My advlg 
is to buy now. Act today. 

ARNOLD, Commissioner, D. & I. R, Ry, 
520 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Mim, 


~ Two 800 Acre Farms for Sale 


All tillable, highly improved, dairy barns, silo xi, 
etc. . M. Grosvenor (owner), Casselton, No. Dak 


WISCONSIN Large list improved farms, unin 


proved lands, 60 miles from Twin 
Cities; ideal dairy, clover belt. Easy terms, Write 
for list. RIVARD, Turtie Lake, Wisconsin, 


b) 1 \ 220-acre Southeast Missouri 
k ( mR SA ‘, “4 grain farm; 175 acres incul- 
tivation, balance slashed deadening; well drainedand 
fenced; modern improvements. A bargain at $2560. 
Terms. Other farms. Address Ira 8. Rice, Essex, Mo, 
at SALE—Farm in Southern Minnesota, Blue 

Earth and Waseca County corn and clover belt 
list. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn, 

















Send for 





so this arrangement can not be cor 
sidered. The following pulley arrange 
ment will furnish the desired results: 
Belt the four-inch pulley on the & 
gine to an eleven-inch pulley on a jack 
or line shaft, and from a four-nc 
pulley on the same shaft, belt tos 
twelve-inch pulley on the _ separaton 
Other pulley sizes could be used, but 
this will be found convenient. There 
are different governing devices on the 
market, which are much used for ru 
ning cream separators. In principle, 
they are so arranged that the drive 
machine may be operated at any givél 
speed, regardless of the speed of the 
driving pulley. 





lowa Horse Futurity Prizes—The low 
State Fair, with the cotperation of the 
Live Stock World and the faithful service 
of the late J. H. §. Johnstone, was the 
first to establish draft horse futurities 
The marked success of this plan of el 
couraging the production of better draft 
colts has brought the futurities into gene 
eral favor, and nearly all of the leading 
shows are now offering futurities for 
horses, cattle or swine. The —, 
ment of the Iowa State Fair has adopt 
a new policy calculated to extend 
futurity class competition to a C0 
able extent into the following year. i 
the first time, there will be offered 
the Iowa State Fair, next August, 
cash prizes in all of the open classes or 
two-year-old stallions and mares of 
four draft breeds, Next to the futuritits 
these will doubtless prove to be 
strongest classes of the show, er 
extension of the classification 1s ee 
lated to furnish an inducement to ME 
all of the best futurity entries back 
competition the following year, toget 
with any other worthy candidates 
may be developed. This new foals 
intended to be a permanent policy we 
Iowa State Fair. In addition to et 
eral classification, amounting to 
for grade draft mares, Mr. R. » pest 
will offer a sterling silver cup for oy 
gelding or draft mare, of any 98% 


Mr. W. J. B& 
and owned in Iowa, and pod the bed 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





May 4,1917 





(25) 769 
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Fresh From the Country | 


1OWA. 

nty, (sw) Iowa, April 23d. 
Pas ve had the hardest winter on 
<neat that I ever remember of. Under 
i inary conditions, not one-half of the 
— wheat is fit to leave, but under the 
_ mstances, I think that anything that 
ee esake ten bushels to the acre will be 













= Some have drilled in spring wheat, 
, disked it up and put in oats, and 
a rest that will not make some sort of 
a crop will be put to corn. It seems like 
oe i ash alamity that our winter wheat should 
EE BEE een the world is starving. All of 
a AS al year’s, and more than one-half of 
ae® = old alfalfa seeding froze out. All 
: 4 dover is gone; the only grass left is blue 


grass and timothy. There will be a big 
gereage of corn, tho some of it will be 
put in late, as tha farmers have neither 
the help nor the horse power to get the 
ground prepared in time. Corn is now 
quoted at the market at from $1.40 to 
$1.50 per bushel; but the big end of the 
1916 crop left the farmers’ hands at 80 
cents to $1. Not enough cars weer avail- 
able for corn this last winter. Lots of 
farmers sold corn in January and Febru- 
ary, and had to wait till March and April 
to deliver it. Hogs were quoted at $15 


per cwt. The pig crop will be about the 
average. Chickens are selling for 19 cents; 
SSLAMEO ME eggs, 34 cents; butter-fat, 48 cents.— 
————— Lenus Hagglund. 
RGAINS Delaware County, (ec) Iowa, April 26. 
K —Weather cool this week. Farmers are 
—— plowing for corn. Oats are nearly all up. 


Several rains lately. Spring has been dry 











a until the past week. Grass not making 
mM much growth this cool weather. About 
joining tn Me 2” average pig crop. Seed corn growing 
hool towns pe good ,and plenty to plant the crop. Roads 
furnace, ele are good; no bad roads this spring. Corn 
Ati is being shipped in at $1.50 per bushel. 
1 Kane viorly every farmer’s wife has some lit- 
3e Fed tle chicks. Potatoes scarce.—E. J. Paris. 
vefore, Think Madison County, (sc) Iowa, April 23d.— 
1. My advieg Fine grcwing weather. Wheat almost a 
R. Ry., failure. Oats looking fine. Pastures very 
Duluth, Min, slow. Old meadows badly damaged by 
the cold, dry winter. Considerable dam- 
ir Sale age to last spring’s seeding. Few brood 
ns, si}0 2x4, sows, and heavy mortality of pigs. Stock 
ton, No. Dik, H generally does not look as well as a month 
farms, wis ago. Feed scarce and high. Some sick- 
from Twin | Ness among horses. Quite a lot of abor- 
erms, Write # tion in cattle.—W. M. Darst. 
nsin, 
Grundy County, (c) Iowa, April 23d.— 
“a Had an abundant rainfall all last week. 
I drainedand | Grain all coming up in fine shape. Some 
ain at $25,680 complaints of new seeding of last year 
e, Essex, Mo HE smothered out. Some disk in early oats; 
inesota, Blue others are waiting patiently, and may put 
1 clover belt. incorn. About a third more land going 
o, Mina, into crops than usual. Seems that hay 
a will be a scarcity. Lots of silos to go up. 
t be con Farmers disking stalks to go in corn; 
y arrange @ hers plowing. Some manure hauled. 
1 results: Potatoes are scarce; retail at $4.25 per 
1 the en bushel. Corn sold for $1.75 per bushel, 
on a jack for 800 bushels, in an administrator's sale. 
four-ineh Pastures beginning to look good; some 
belt tos have turned out stock on them, on ac- 
e count of a scarcity of hay or roughage. 
separate HM Stock cattle scarce; 1,000-pound feeders 
used, but selling for $9.25; not as many feeding as 
t. There Usual. Hogs mostly shipped out; quite a 
es on the few fall pigs or shotes left for the June 
1 for run market. Pig crop good; no trouble from 
principle, 3 losses; sows seem healthy and thrifty. 
he driven Quite a demand for calves. Not many 
any given colts as yet. Weather seems to be rather 
ed of the cool; trees making siow progress. Ought 
; 4 he a yd fruit year, as danger of frost 
8 past. Roads are in good shape; King 
drags being used to perfection. Lots of 
The lows @ “0s. A few tractors scattered thru the 
on of the ose Some tiling being done.—Gustav 
ful service Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, April 27th.— 
, was the Seeding about finished. It is rather cold 
futurities and damp. Have had lots of rainy weath- 
an of el si Quite a little plowing for corn. Pas- 
tter draft oyna frozen out on a few spots here 
ere. Pig crop below normal. Cat- 
into get tle are in fair shape.—K. H. H. 
re leading O'Brien County, (nw) Iowa, April 234. 
rities for @ ~Last week was the wettest I have ever 
manage known; only about one day’s work (disk- 


s adoptel @ ing small grain) all week, and seeding not 


xtend t @ More than half done. Lots of grain lying 
conside @ " top that was not covered, that is 
year, ced, and another rain last night. 
offered a lelds too wet to work again today.— 
gust, a Simon Tjossem. 
oy in _fuchanan County, (ec) Iowa, April 20th. 
futaritieh i, are having a nice, warm rain to- 
be thé ra first real rain this month. The 
‘ and th night is looking green, altho the dry, cold 
is calc Ml growth have been a hindrance to its 
to bring ise a ao are coming up, and prom- 
back {ot g Stand.—Leo Gray. 


together pane County, (nw) Iowa, April 234.— 


ates that : nn Die crop light; 40 per cent of early 


ture Seeding mostly finished. Stock 
a at the ~~ well—M. L. Soeth. 
» the lib. wa County, (nw) Iowa, April 28th.— 
to $28 pm has been rather slow because of 
3, Ogilvie * sag cold, rainy weather the last two 
r the De for 80 Grain may be somewhat uneven 
age, i me fields are up and others just 
_ J. Be, ee Corn acreage will be above 
- the bet Vverage, for a good many fields of 
in lows ing year’s clover are dead, and are be- 


for corn. A number are sow- 





ing alfalfa with a light seeding of oats or 
barley. Several inches of snow fell today. 
Farm labor scarce. Prices of all farm 
produce high. Spring pig crop large, but 
the weather is rather unfavorable for the 
young pigs. Several outbreaks of chol- 
era; vaccinating being done. In spite of 
set-backs, the pig crop will be normal or 
above the average.—F. E. McCray. 

Taylor County, (sw) Towa, April 27th.— 
A rainy spell just now. Oats up in fine 
shape. Wheat very thin. Plowing for 
corn well along. Pig crop fair, and they 
are doing well. Stock can now get a bite 
of green grass. Gardens up finely, but a 
little cold yet. Old corn very scarce and 
high. People are putting in all the crops 
they can. Everything high; eggs, 34 cents; 
hogs, $15 and up; butter, 45 cents; flour, 
$3.50 per sack. No old wheat in the 
county.—J. T. Dowell. 


MISSOURI. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., April 27th.— 
About 20 per cent of the wheat frozen out 
—the 80 per cent is, looking good and 
promises a fair yield. Oats are looking 
good; a large acreage was sown. Ground 
all plowed for corn and some little plant- 
ed, but the ground is too cold yet to plant 
much. More corn will be put out than 
for several years. Grass is coming on 
slowly, and a few have turned to pasture 
and quit feeding. Only about half the 
usual number of stock hogs. Pig crop is 
shorter than it has been for years. War 
prices are on, and everything is going 
skyward. Flour, $7; sugar, $11; potatoes, 
$3.20; beans, 20 cents; corn, $1.50; hogs, 
$15.50; lard, 30 cents; meat, 30 cents.— 
J. W. Griggs. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo.,. April 23d.— 
Weather unusually favorable for farm op- 
erations; 25 per cent of corn planted; 
ground in fine condition. Blue grass pas- 
tuers are furnishing feed for stock. Oats 
a good stand; 50 per cent increase in 
acreage. Wheat 25 per cent winter killed; 
ground being plowed for corn. Some 
wheat on manured land looks well. Hogs 
nearly all shipped out. Cattle wintered 
well, but feed of all kinds is scarce and 
prices high. Have had plenty of rain so 
far.—J. C. Preston. 

Linn County, (ne) Mo., April 28th.—A 
heavy rain yesterday and today; still 
raining. All breaking for corn completed, 
and some planted. Oats up and looking 
fine. Lots of meadows are thin, showing 
the effect of the dry, cold winter, without 
any snow protection, Wheat almost a 
failure. Some plowed up: others have 
drilled in oats to make some feed if noth- 
ing else. Hay plentiful. Stock on grass. 
Cool for the time of year.—Percy Ik. Dahl. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., April 28th. 
—A good rain the last two days. Will be 
too wet to work on land for several days. 
Wheat from a third to a half a crop. Oats 
look good, and some sown on wheat land. 
Some wheat will be plowed up and plant- 
ed to corn. Most corn ground is ready to 
be planted, and some corn has been put 
in. The corn acreage will be large in 
this county. Pastures and meadows are 
doing finely. Apples, cherries, plums and 


strawberries in bloom; no peaches. More 
potatoes planted than usual, and some 
large enough to work. iarden truck is 


coming on, and a few days of warm and 
sunshiny weather will bring radishes—the 
first garden crop on the table.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoetter. 

ILLINOIS. 

Fulton County, (nec) IL, April 27th.— 
Season abnormally cool. Enough rains to 
start grass and oats. Winter wheat ranges 
from a flat failure to a 60 per cent pros- 
pect. Many fields go into oats and corn. 
Extra amount of gardening done. Ground 
works in fine shape. Half of the plowing 
is done for corn. Stock of all kinds came 
thry in good condition, and are in good 
health. Cattle production has increased 
here. More sheep are raised now than 
for some years. The farm dairy interests 
are growing. Cream is shipped out from 
eevry station. It is nothing unusual to 
receive a $10 check for a five-gallon can 
of cream. Hogs have been marketed 
closely, so there is an apparent shortage. 
Our new farm adviser is making. good, 
Farmers are putting more intelligent ef- 
fort into their work.—E. H. Diehl. 

Shelby County, (c) IIL, April 27th.—It 
has been dry all spring. Grasses all late 
and small. Most stock on pasture, how- 
ever, to save high-priced feed. Practically 
all corn ground plowed, and most of it 
worked down. Big acreage of oats and 
corn. Most of the wheat left to stand, and 
looks fairly well. Will be a small acreage 
of hay. Clover scarce. A lot of stock in 
poor condition.—S. M. Harper. 

Menard County, (c) Til, April 28th— 
Weather cold. Wheat not very promis- 
ing; much of it being plowed up. Oats 
looking fairly good. Pastures very short. 
The pig crop will be light in this section. 
All kinds of feedstuff are high. About 
the usual number of foals.—Henry Olson. 

Carroll County, (nw) IL, April 26th.— 
Very cold and backward season. Grass 
very short; there will be no pasture to 
speak of for a couple of week, on upland. 
Plowing for corn just nicely started. A 
good deal of grass was winter killed by 
the ice covering. Plenty of moisture, but 





the warmth is lacking. Ground working 
finely. Pig crop very good. Very little 
stock of any kind on feed. Farm help 
scarce. Eggs, 32 cents; cream, 44 cents; 
potatoes, $3.50 to $4; hay, $12; corn, $1.45 
to $1.50.—Ed Lamoreux. 


KANSAS. 

Clay County, (ne) Kan., April 27th.—A 
soaking rain last night, which has stopped 
corn planting for this week. The ground 
is probably wet deeper than since last 
June, but the subsoil is still dry. Grass, 
oats and gardens coming nicely. Very 
little wheat left. Some are done planting 
corn; others are only beginning. Quite a 
number of cattle already out on pasture. 
Very few pigs. Some colts, and a fair 
crop of calves. Stock generally healthy. 
The high price of seed is curtailing the 
amount of roughage planted.—W. C. Mil- 
ligan. 





Pig Crop Reports 











IOWA. 


Crawford County, (se) Towa, April 23d. 
—I have gathered the following reports 
on the number of sows kept last year and 
this year, with the number of pigs ‘far- 
rowed: 


Sows— Pigs— 
1916. 1917. 1916. 1917. 
2 2 15 £ 
1 2 10 ® 
1 3 6 s 
2 2 18 24 
3 1 14 bs 
5 4 22 . 
2 2 14 16 
2 2 15 14 
1 Bi 11 5 
2 2 20 0 
11 11 50 923 
1 : 1 8 


*Not farrowed. 

**Three farrowed; eight not farrowed. 

Eighteen of these sows have not far- 
rowed. Many pigs are late because of 
a scarcity of feed.—Correspondent. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, April 284d.— 
This is a good hog country, and to the 
best of my information, they run about 
seventy-five pigs to the quarter section, 
and that is an increase of 20 per cent over 
last year.—A. F. Lawrence. 

Mitchell County, (nc) Iowa, April 19th. 
—As far as I have heard from my neigh- 
bors, the pig crop is very small. Of seven 
of my neighbors, I find a total of sixty- 
six sows farrowed and 210 live pigs. So 
many complain of having small litters—a 
great many twins.—-Wm. Ford. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa, April 26th.— 
On one of our farms, we placed twenty 
bred sows, but five failed to be safe—and 
this is the complaint with so many breed- 
ers and farmers, that so many of their 
sows fail to get with pig and are barren, 
Of the other fifteen sows, ten have far- 
rowed, and have saved but forty pigs; and 
this is as good or better than the general 
average thru this part of the county, as 
many sows are saving but from one to 
three pigs, and quite often none of them. 


There was not more than 60 or 70 per 
cent of the number of sows kept, as 
compared with last year, and not more 


than a two-thirds crop of pigs as com- 
pared with the number of sows.—W. C. 
Lookingbill. 

Fremont County, (sw) Towa, April 28.— 
I have received the following reports from 
neighbors, showing the number of brood 
sows kept last year and this year: 


1916. 1917. 


Ce SE VR BIO ic. cckcceviancaves 4 3 
gs be 4 4 
Mis) Tes. BUOUGE C56 60.656 one petoee 6 8 
Ne a IO 4.020.421 6 Adlai 00-68 9 10 
Ie COOMOUG 60 esa.8 aioe wreiaine ohne 1 5 
Be ee OI aie Ci RE eee hoes 0 1 
OO EOC R25: 56:05:68 orareene ee ares 5 2 
et SES OPN ics send cast eces 30 50 
Eo Che TOU MIEN Yo: 5:5-0s0o beanie 7 6 
EUs: TOC ae-ccoche gs Oe Ninle acon eis 6 8 

TE 8s Casas dake Sie RACES 76 97 


Clayton County, (ne) Iowa, April 24th. 
-—-I find the number of sows and pigs for 
this year and last, of my own and six of 
my neighbors, to be as follows: 


Sows— Pigs— 
1916. 1917. 1916. 1917. 
14 69 3 61 
6 32 8 49 
10 57 12 bd 
16 96 16 © 
10 72 10 ® 
12 68 14 72 
8 26 10 51 


*Not farrowed. 

About five miles from here, a farmer 
had four sows that farrowed sixty-seven 
pigs.—L. J. Tenney. 





ILLINOIS. 


Whiteside County, (nw) IIl., April 19th. 
—-Number of brood sows, 1916, 10; pigs 
raised, 62. Number of brood sows, 1917, 
8; live pigs at present, 64. Total number 
farrowed, 78.—John L. Wetzell. 

Coles County, (ec) Ill, April 28th.— 
As to numbeg of brood sows on hand 
last spring and this spring, will say that 
eleven men in my immediate neighbor- 





@uce one season. 
3c more, 


hood report for 1916, 69 sows and 496 
spring pigs; 1917, 56 sows and 366 pigs, 
with 26 sows yet to farrow. The major- 
ity of the sows farrowed in Feruary and 
lost their pigs during the cold weather, 
and have been bred again. The spring 
has been favorable for farm work, but 
cool‘and dry. Plowing mostly done; just 
a little corn planted. A slow, steady rain 
fell most of yesterday and is continuing 
today. Very little wheat. Good acreage 
of oats, but rather backward, as is grass, 
on account of the dry weather.—Z. B. 
White. 

Woodford County, (ec) Ill., April 27th.— 
The pig crop for last year and this year 
runs about as follows: 








Sows— Pigs— 

1916. 1917. 1916. 1917. 
16 x 90 28 
11 11 55 40 

1 2 8 3 
18 22 106 85 
é 2 14 9 
48 45 273 165 


Average, 1916, 5.6 pigs per sow; aver- 
age, 1917, 3.6 pigs per sow. Many farmers 
have no hogs at all. The spring has been 
extremely cold and wet.—Kalph B. Haas. 

Randolph County, (sw) Ill, April 27th. 
—I have made a ‘phone canvas of Ran- 
dolph county, and I find very few farms 
with more than one brood sow. Once in 
a great while, a farmer will have two, but 
farmers are very scarce in this county 
who have more than two brood sows. The 
crop of pigs that has been farrowed up to 
the present date is a little below the year- 
ly average. Litters run from four to ten 
pigs per sow, and some of them are dying 
with blind staggers and scours. All hogs 
of any weight at all have been sold off 
on account of high-priced feed. People 
here are all shipping their calves just as 
soon as they are old enough to ship. It 
will not average more than one farmer 
in every ten who carries any calves. 
Horses are cheap, but getting scarce. 
Good mules very scarce, and reasonably 
high in price... Very few young colts in 
this county.—C. F. Venus. 


KANSAS. 

Brown County, (ne) Kan., April 23d.— 
I think that 50 per cent of the normal 
amount of brood sows would be about 
right. However, the percentage of pigs 
being saved is high. Several good hog 
men have quit hogs and gone into the 
sheep business.—H. P. H 

MISSOURI. 

Lewis County, (ne) Mo., April 27th. 
Brood sows are about 80 per cent of last 
year’s number, while last year’s number 
would not come up to the general aver- 
age. The spring pig crop will be about 
80 per cent of last year. Pigs seem to be 
doing well this spring.—J. B. Williams. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lincoln County, Ky., April 20th.—Brood 
sows, 92 per cent of 1916; spring pigs, 95 
per cent of 1916. The high price of feed 
and the prevalence of disease have de- 
terred many from raising hogs any long- 
er. Many farms have practically no hogs, 
while many are increasing their numbers. 
—W. M. Bright. ° 





Indiana Futurities—The Indiana stal- 


lion enrollment board will give $300 to 
support futurities at the Indiana State 
Fair this year. Percherons will receive 


$100, Belgians $100, and Clydes and Shires 
each $50. The futurity in Indiana is one 
of the forms of progressive work started 
by Secretary H. EF. McCartney, who be- 
lieves in this so thoroly that he has per- 
suaded the board to make the above sub- 
scription. Indiana futurities are now as- 
sured. The state board of agriculture 
has given its enthusiastic endorsement. 
The record associations have contributed 
as follows: Percherons, $100; Belgians, 
$100, and Clydes and Shires each $59. 
Some very fine private subscriptions have 
been offered. Entries promise to be large. 
Breeders are taking hold of the proposi- 
tion actively. In one county, the horse 
breeders’ association has reported that 
there are twenty-seven yearlings eligible 
in that county alone. 








you mudera bathroom, 
— cuts down your 
cows feed bills and increases their mitk yield. 
Write bor Free Literetere and Specenl Uther 
OTTO R. PFAU 
248 A. 4th $t., Milwaekes, Wis. 








400 Eight-Ounce Haycock Covers 
complete with ropes at 40c each, for sale. Covers in 
@00d condition, half being used only two and the ba!- 
This isa in. New ones cost 
JOHN ONKEN, Chapin, Mlinots. 
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SANITATION 


tS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the last ten taeda to prevent the spread of 
contagious d It has done ' it, and 
KRESO DIP "No.1 1 will do the same for 
you on the farm. 
EKRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. 
easy touse. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





It is 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you free a booklet on how 


to protect your hogs from lice and para- 
sites and disease. 
Write for them. i 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 














Agpvenienatel 10,000 cases are 
sliytreated eachyear with 


Fleming's Fistoform 


loexperience necessary; easy and sim- 
- just alittle attention every fifth day. 
Price $2 a 
Your money refunded if it fails, no mat- 
ter how old t the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment may have been. 
Write for a free copy of 
’S VEST- 
formation it gives 
aod eatle 192 pages, 


covers. 
3s.4 Chemalots 
ards, Chicago, Ml. 













DON’T CUT OUT 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


— MARK AR 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6 M free. 


ABSORBINE, JR.. for the antisepti 
Liniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1 and 82 a bottle at 

or delivered. Will tell you more Mf you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., §9 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


BLAC no 


kind 








LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER" BLACKLEG PILLS 
Low-price: 
fresh. reliable 
preferred by 


tern 
because 












Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
of jalizing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
obtainable, 


spec 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If un 














Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Veterinary 


SCOURS IN PIGS. 


As is customary at this time of year, 
we are receiving numerous complaints of 
scours in pigs. In some cases, the scours 
may begin at birth or during the first 
week or two following birth. In such 
cases, it is probable that the tendency 
toward scouring is born with the pigs, or 
that there is infection of the navel with 
filth germs soon after birth. Such cases 
of scouring are very difficult to cure. Tb 
guard against this trouble, special pre- 
cautions should be taken to see that the 
sows farrow in an absolutely clean, dis- 
infected pen, as well lighted as possible 
by sunshine. The ordinary oase of scour- 
ing, which comes on any time after the 
pigs are two or three weeks old, gener- 
ally is due té something wrong with the 
feed, altho occasionally it may be caused 
by germ infection or by exposure to cold 
and wet. If the pigs are sucking, it may 
be due to something wrong with the milk 
of the mother. The udder may have be- 
come congested as the result of over- 
feeding during the first week following 
farrowing, or as the result of exposure to 
cold, A good grain mixture for the suck- 
ling sow is fifty parts of corn, twenty 
parts of oats, twenty parts of middlings, 
and ten parts of meat meal or tankage. 
In addition, a little skim-milk is always 
appreciated. The same ration is excellent 
for the pigs, but in feeding them skim- 
milk, be certain that they are getting it 
uniformly sour or uniformly sweet day 
by day. Changing back and forth may 
cause trouble. Try to give the same 





_amoynt day after day both to the suck- 


ling sows and the pigs. 

The first step in medical treatment is 
to give a physic, and then follow with 
something to tighten the bowels. For the 
ordinary 300-pound suckling sow, four to 
six tablespoonfuls of castor oil is stan- 
dard. For the pigs, a good physic is a 
dose of one grain of calomel, followed by 
a tablespoonful of castor oil. After the 
physic has taken effect, tighten the bow- 
els by giving young pigs a raw egg mixed 
with five to ten grains of subnitrate of 
bismuth twice daily. Or, instead of the 
subnitrate of bismuth, use one-half tea- 
spoonful of paregoric or three or four 
drops of tincture of opium. If tincture 
of opium is given to the sow rather than 
to the pigs direct, give her about two 
teaspoonfuls of tincture of opium mixed 
with ten grains of tannic acid and some 
flour gruel. ' Give this dose twice daily 
for three days, or until the scouring ceas- 
es. In mild cases, two tablespoonfuls of 
lime water mixed with the pigs’ slop is a 
help. 


CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have eighty young pigs which get 
sore mouths when they are about ten 
days old. They live about five or six 
days and then die. The sore is mostly in 


the upper part of the mouth where the 
little tusks are. The nose gets sore and 
almost rots off. What is the cause of 


> 


this trouble, and the cure? 

Sore mouth is one of the most disas- 
trous of pig troubles. From March until 
May it is at its worst. There seem to be 
several forms of the disease. One kind, 
which is rather mild, affects young pigs 
exclusively, and seems to result from the 
wounds caused by the sharp teeth when 
fighting for their mother’s teats. This 
simple kind of sore mouth seems to best 
be prevented by clipping off the sharp 
points of the tusks of the little pigs. The 
cure is to dip the pigs head first into a 
warm solution of coal tar dip or potas- 
sium permanganate. This should be done 
every day, in an effort to disinfect the 
mouth thoroly. 

Our correspondent’s pigs, however, seem 
to be affected with a much more serious 
type of sore mouth. The exact cause is 
not known, but seems to be a germ or 
fungus which spreads from one animal to 


another. The first step in treatment, 
therefore, should be to separate the 
healthy animals from the sick ones. To 


prevent the healthy animals from taking 
the disease, it seems to be well to place 
on their heads an ointment made by 
mixing one ounce of pure carbolic acid 
ervstals (phenol) with a half pint of raw 
linseed oil. Repeat this every day or 
two. 

Sick animals are benefited to some ex- 
tent by disinfecting their sores with coal 
tar dip solution. In mild cases, an oint- 
ment of a half ounce of iodine and eight 
ounces of vaseline, or one ounce of ich- 
thyol and two parts of vaseline, applied 
every three days, does some good. If 
these treatments fail, some caustic, such 
as terchloride of antimony, should be 
used. Apply to the edges of the sore 
with a feather or piece of cotton. Two 
or three days later, if the sore’ seems to 
be healthy, wash with tobacco water 
thoroly, and put on a little pine tar. If 
the trouble breaks out again, wash off 
with a little soap and warn water, and 
repeat. 

As the disease advances, it rapidly re- 





duces vitality, and for this reason badly 
affected pigs should be given a stimulant 
such as is made by mixing a tablespoonful 
of brandy and two grains of quinine with 
an egg beaten in skim-milk. 

We can not lay too much emphasis on 
a@ sanitary type of hog house combined 
with frequent, thoro disinfecting, in pre- 
venting troubles of this sort. 


EXAMINE THE TEETH AND FEET. 


Horse teeth should be examined@ every 
two years for such irregularities as sharp 
points and edges, elongated molars, de- 
cayed condition, and abscesses, in the 
opinion of Dr. R. R. Dykstra, professor 
of surgery in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Sharp points and edges are caused by 
the fact that the upper and lower grind- 
ing teeth in the mouth of the horse do 
not hit squarely, pointed out Doctor Dyk- 
stra. Because of the construction of the 
mouth, the inside edges of the lower 
molars and the outside edges of the up- 
per molars do not strike anything when 
the horse chews, and consequently~do not 
wear. The lateral motion of the jaw when 
chewing is not sufficient to allow uniform 
wear or the edges of the molars, so sharp 
points and edges result. 

All decayed teeth or abscessed teeth 
should be removed as soon as discovered. 
When a tooth is removed, the correspond- 
ing tooth on the opposite jaw will grow 
far enough into the empty space to hit 
he gum. If the teeth are examined and 
filled every two years, the elongated mo- 
lars and sharp edges will cause no trouble. 

The teeth may be examined by putting 
the hand into the mouth when it is held 
open by an instrument intended for that 
purpose. The animal can not masticate 
its food properly when the teeth are sub- 
ject to any of the irregularities mentioned. 
‘’ Trimming feet of horses is one of the 
important factors in profitable horse pro- 
duction, according to Dr. C. W. McCamp- 
bell, associate professor of animal hus- 
bandry in the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

The colt’s hoofs must be given constant 
attention from the time the colt is foaled 
until it reaches twenty. Even then they 
need considerable attention. Often during 
colthood, the feet are left to care for 
themselves. This neglect results’ in later 
life in many of the unsoundnesses com- 
mon to horses’ feet and legs. 

Unsoundness that may be caused by 
lack of care when the horse is young are 
sidebones, ringbones, splints, bone spav- 
ins, bog spavins, corns and cracked hoofs. 
All the unsoundnesses tend to lower the 
value of the horse. The time to prevent 
any of them is when the colt is young and 
his bones and tendons are yet plastic. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

Svery few days we receive a complaint 
of contagious abortion. Most people do 
not realize how common this disease is, 
for the simple reason that so many farm- 
ers try to hush up a matter of this sort 
so that it will not get out among the 
neighbors. It is really very widespread, 
and in many ways deserves to rank as a 
greater cattle scourge than tuberculosis. 
Veterinarians who have studied this dis- 
ease most carefully, claim that the germ 
which is the cause of the trouble, mani- 
fests itseif in many different ways. Some- 
times it allows the calves to be born alive 
and apparently normal, but causes the 
after-birth to be retained. In other cases 
it seems to cause the calves to come dead. 
Occasionally, it merely seems to make 
the cows difficult to breed. Sometimes 
the disease is very mild, merely causing 
the calves to come weakened, and the 
cows to retain the after-birth, while in 
other cases it causes every calf to come 
prematurely and dead. 

An Illinois correspondent who has just 
written us concerning this trouble, asks: 
“Are calves which have not been carried 
their full time good to raise as breeders?” 

In many cases, calves seem to be born 
affected with the disease, or become in- 
fected sqon after birth, thru the milk. 
However, animals of this sort, provided 
they are healthy enough to survive the 
first few weeks, generally come along 
first rate, and prove fairly satisfactory as 
breassers. 

The most effective preventive of the 
trouble is to irrigate the uterus immedi- 
ately after calving and previous to breed- 
ing for a period of at least three weeks. 
There are a number of disinfectants which 
answer the purpose splendidly. One of 
the best is an ounce of Lugol’s solution 
in three gallons of warm water, A table- 
spoonful of coal tar dip solution in a gal- 
lon of warm water will do. Buy a soft 
rubber tube, about five feet long, and a 
funnel. Introduce one end of the tube 
into the uterus, and pour into the other 
end of the tube, thru the funnel, a gallon 
or so of the warm disinfectant. Repeat 
this irrigation three times a week for at 
least three weeks. By this time, it will 


probably be safe to breed again, provided 


there is no foul-smelling discharge from 
the genitals. In addition to irrigating 
the internal genitals, it is wise to sponge 
off the hind-quarters with the disinfect- 
ing solution. The same kind of a solution 
should also be used to disinfect the sheath 
of the bull before and after serving. Those 





of our readers who are int: rested jp 
ing into the details of this mattep & 
write to the United States De partment . 
Agriculture, Washington, D. ©, for eet 
cular No, 216 of the Bureau of Ch. 
Industry. The'last three or four noo. MH 
this circular give some excellent 
tions. ” 
The carbolic acid treatment fop 
tagious abortion has given good re 
a number of cases. As recomme 
the following by the Kansas expe 
station, it often seems to prevent 
tion which would otherwise develop; 
“Boil and cool one quart of soft 
Add to it five drams of pure Filet 
phenol (pure carbolic acid). 
solution in a well-corked sterilized ¢ bot, 
‘shaking it vigorously each time 
using any of it. Get a hypodermig’ 
inge, similar to those used for A 
ing for black-leg, and treat the aff 
animals by injecting under the skin 
One to one and a half ounces of the tae 
tion, putting one to two drams at 
ent points on the body. Repeat 
seven to ten days until about six 
ments are given. After about two 
ments, increase the dose to all the ani 
will stand. To do this, give one o 
extra syringes full, and wait a jw 
while, all the time watching the eyg, 
the pupils dilate, enough has been 
An overdose makes some animals gyi 
sleepy, or they stagger a little, but 
symptoms are not dangerous, and 
wear off. To give all the anima} 
stand without staggering is good p 
after about the second treatment,” 














every 
treat. 


ct} 





SCRATCHES, OR GREASE HEEL 
An Iowa correspondent writes; 
“I would like to know a cure 
scratches or grease heel in a mare, 
has had it for about two years,” 


Some animals are predisposed to troy 
of this sort, especially when they 
overfed on grain or are kept in din 
stables or worked much in sand or mué 

A good line of medical treatment ig 
wash the affected parts and apply a ba 
age soaked in a lotion made by dissolving 
two drams of sugar of lead in a quartd 
water. Or an ointment may be applid 
which is made by mixing one ounce 
vaseline, one dram of sugar of lead, 
ten drops of pure carbolic acid. One 
our Minnesota readers writes that he ha 
found a mixture of sulphate of zine and 
sugar of lead—equal parts of each—to 
a sure cure. He says that five applica 
tions of this will cure scratches if the 
feet are kept clean and dry while the ani 
mal is in the stable. 

In some cases, it helps greatly to feed 
a little lighter on corn and oats, and to 
substitute two or three pounds of bra 
and a pound of oil meal for part of th 
corn and oats. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 
caicase, April 30, 1917.—General inter- 
est is felt in the reports of seeding and 
janting, and strong efforts are being 
: de in agricultural districts to increase 
as acreage of wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
parley 25 much as possible. The season 
packward in the northwest, but much 
e nd was put in shape last fall, and 
jpdications are that the spring wheat 
eage will be much increased. Several 
ate ago, word came from the Red River 
y that seeding would be completed 
ly, with good weather. Winnipeg 
ed that the weather was cold and 
backward all over the Canadian westera 
: ces, and ‘that little seeding had been 
. It was also stated that Canadian 
farmers are prepared to put in a large 
acreage of wheat. Lake navigation has 
been resumed with the breaking up of 
jee in the Straits of Mackinac, and the 
grain fleet has left for Buffalo. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade, speculation 
ig largely in wheat, which shows a firm 
wndertone, as do the other cereals, and 
everything sells at far higher prices than 
ear ago, altho sharp reactions take 





rit a tit ay ' 
the eyes, frequently. Wheat is in the strong- 
been gi et position of the grains, and flour is 
imals gyi gelling up to $13.90 a barrel. It is claimed 
e, but t] that the allied powers must have at least 
and 6,000,000 bushels of wheat weekly for the 
animal next few months, but actual exports have 
00d practi fallen off of late, with exports of wheat 
nent,” from North America during a recent week 
amounting to only 5,306,000 bushels, com- 
E HEEL, paring with 9,962,000 bushels for the same 
‘enn time last year. World’s shipments of 
bees wheat for the same week were only 6,- 
a cure 912,000 bushels, comparing with 14,384,000 
mare, bushels for the corresponding week last 
3,”” year, The visible wheat supply in this 
d to tro euntry is down to 30,257,000 bushels, 
n they comparing with 35,253,000 bushels a week 
pt in dine earlier, and 50,889,600 bushels a year ago. 
d or mud, # Since the first of last July, primary mar- 
tment is kets have received 333,750,000 bushels of 
ply ab wheat, comparing with 459,209,000 bushels 
y dissolvi for the same time a year earlier. Receipts 
| a@ quart dm of corn in primary markets since the first 
be appli of last November have amounted to 136,- 
1e ounce $91,000 bushels, comparing with 231,771,000 
of lead, bushels a ygar ago; while receipts of 
id. One dg oats in primary markets sinee the first 
that he ae of last August amount to 245,317,00 bush- 
of zinc ani/ 8, comparing with 231,771,000 bushels a 
each—to wie Year ago. Wheat has advaneed to the 
ive applica highest prices seen since 1867. 
ches if the Timothy seed has been selling at $6.25 
tile the ani ¢0 $6.50 per 100 pounds; clover seed at $12 
to $17.65 per 109 pounds, and flaxseed at 
atly to fed $.30% to $3.3€% per bushel. Potatoes 
ats, and tom are selling at $2.70 to $3.05 per bushel. 
ds of brani Fresh eggs sell at 3114 to 324% cents per 
part of the dozen, with extras at 34 cents for fillers 
and 35 cents for cartons. Marketable but- 
es Mer sells at 35% to 38 cents per pound, 
with seconds at 34 to 35 cents, while pack- 
fag stock brings 29 to 30 cents. Extras 
faction, ¥m © grocers sell at 40 cents for tubs and 
im ft cents for prints. 


(’s Cattle prices are covering an extreme- 
ly high range, with scarcely any strictly 

mm prime heavy beeves offered, and these 
ah mm command a big premium. Canners and 
jm cutters have made a wonderful record of 
® late, by bringing far higher prices than 
ever before, the big packing firms requir- 
ing large supplies of canning cows in or- 
| j der to meet the huge contracts for canned 
' Meats placed by the United States gov- 
/@rnment and the allied powers of Europe. 
® At this time in 1911, beef steers sold in 
im the Chicago market at $4.90 to $6.45 per 
4% pounds for common to choice lots, 
While recently steers have sold for $8.75 
to $13.50, with canners and cutters going 
briskly at $5.75 to $7.75, the best canning 
cows bring $7.10—a pretty stiff price for 
thin Old cows, Because of the dearness 
@# corn, Owners of cattle have been mar- 
Keting them prematurely, and the great 





Cure for bulk of the receipts still consist largely 

ot, S warmed-ups and short-feds, steers run- 
via, ing largely to 600 to 1,000-pound weights 

pa’ this s@asor Chic: i i 

imort. bs me ason, hicago April receipts of 

asi tt & were about 30,000 head larger than 

7) & year ago, but deficient weights largely 





Offset increase in mere numbers. Under 








rumaa tiem, Rormal conditions, these cattle would have 
n, sold fs egy to maturity and arrived along 
rice 6.8 May, June and July; and their pre- 
ent by Mature marketing ae i ‘ 
otions for fat arketing means so much fewer 
cirealans | Sennen in these months, and corre- 

Ndingly high prices. Many stockmen 





re afraid that the 





maxi : government will fix 
pe 3 mum price for cattle, but this is 
remely improbable, according to the 

t authorities, The stocker and feeder 
on ~y been cut short by the compe- 
* of the packers, who outbid country 
fs and secured the best fleshy feed- 
deices Pollowing the severe decline in 
th or Cattle of most descriptions dur- 

tly. preceding week, supplies were 
Peacted a last week, and prices 
balk o nn: ruling much higher. The 
& range : Steers crossed the scales at 
xtra Aha $10 to $12.50, with choice to 
ne rey of heavy weight taken at 
iors o $13.40, while a good class of 
I medinen® buyers at $12 to $12.70, with 
he tare class of light-weight short- 
fair Mehe-t at $11 to $11.95. Ordinary to 
pward weight killers brought $10 and 
ee inferior little steers sold at 
Sitable 1 over to a limited extent. De- 
ots. of yearlings were taken on @ 
























| are being made 








basis of $11.25 to $12.50, with sales all the 
way down to $9 to $10 for the commoner 
lots. Butcher stuff had a good sale at 
$7.90 to $11.25 for cows and $7 to $11.75 
for heifers. Cutters were good sellers at 
$7.20 to $7.85, while canners sold at $5.75 
to $7.15, and bulls at $6.75 to $10.25. 
Calves were in the usual demand at $6 to 
$12.25 for coarse heavy to prime light 
vealers, prices looking low when placeu 
in comparison with those paid a short 
time ago. Stockers had a limited sale at 
$7.50 to $9.65, while moderate numbers of 
feeders sold at $8.60. to $10.25. 

Hogs have been marketed quite freely 
for these times for a week past, starting 
off with 45,491 hogs marketed on, Monday, 
and, with a small demand for hogs. for 
eastern shipment, there was so little real 


. competition between buyers, that buyers 


were able to hold down prices for several 
days. At the same time, prices were far 
higher than in former years, and stock- 


. Men made generous profits on their con- 


signments, even making alowance for the 
remarkably high prices for corn prevailing 
everywhere. With every pound of hogs 
eounting up, sales of carloads bring in 
big money, and not long ago an Illinois 
stockman marketed a carload which net- 
ted the nice sum of $3,620. At the year’s 
high time, quite recently, the best hogs 
brought $16.50, which was the highest 
figure ever paid. Owners are averse to 
putting on a great deal of weight be- 
cause of the high price ef corn, but gains 
from week to week in 
average weights of hogs marketed here. 
Recent reeeipts averaged 217 pounds, 
eomparing with 212 pounds a week earlier, 
220 pounds one year ago, 233 pounds two 
years ago, 232 pounds three years ago, 
and 245 pounds four years ago. Natur- 
ally, with such a showing, heavy hogs of 
the best class are the highest sellers, 
with prime light-weight singeing hogs 
taken by Canadian packers within 15 cents 
of the top prices. Common light bacon 
hogs are lowest sellers of all the hogs, 
and pigs are selling slowly at an unusu- 
ally big discount, even the pigs weighing 
up to 135 peunds being low in price. The 
demand in the meat trade is strongest for 
weighty hams and loins of fair weight. 
This is the reason why the heavier hogs 
have been so much outselling the light 
weights. The consumption of fresh pork 
is extremely large, while the home and 
foreign demand for provisions is liberal, 
with recent shipments of lard and bacon 
from the Atlantic ports as large in vol- 
ume as a year ago, despite the submarine 
warfare carried on by the Kaiser. Recent 
sales were made of hogs at $14.60 to $16.05 
—with pigs selling at $11.60 to $13.30. 
Lambs made several fresh high records 
in prices last week, far outselling any 
past sales, carrying up with them year- 
lings and sheep. It was simply a case of 
large buying orders and not enough live 
myttons to go around, Lambs comprised 
most of the receipts, with supplies fur- 
nished by nearby feed lots and northern 
Colorado feeding districts, and there was 
a slim showing of sheep and yearlings of 
all grades. Lambs sold at $14.50 to $16.60, 
western feeding lambs at $14 to $15.25, 
yearlings at $13 to $14.75, wethers at $12 
to $13.50, ewes at $10.50 to $14.50, bucks 
at $10 to $11.25, shorn lambs at $11.75 to 
$13.50, and spring lambs at $14 to $17.75. 
Horses were unusually scarce last week, 
and, with not enough to meet the general 
demand, firm prices prevailed, army 
horsse being salable at $120 for mounts 
and $150 to $160 for gunners. Drafters 
were salable at $185 to $285, and farm 
chunks at $60 to $200. Horses rejected for 
army use were numerous. WwW. 





Receut Puddle Sales 


WHITSITT BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE 

The twenty-sixth publie sale of regis- 
tered Short-horns was held at Prairie 
Heart Farm, April 25th, by Whitsitt 
3ros., who, unfortunately, had a bad day 
for their sale. However, a fair-sized 
crowd of Short-horn breeders from a dis- 
tance was on hand, and an average of 
better than $153 was made on everything 
sold. The cows and heifers sold better 
than the bulls, the average on females 
being $172. Considering that half of them 
were under a year old, and some of the 
cows were getting too old to sell well, 
the average was not bad, altho buyers 
got a splendid lot of heifers and good, 
useful cows. There were most too many 
bulls for the local demand, and some good 
ones went at speculator prices. The cat- 
tle were of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding, and in good, useful condition. 
Kroegar Bros., of Princeton, Iowa, were 
the heaviest buyers from outside the 
state. P. M. Kahler, of Van Horn, Iowa, 
and G. H. Burge, of Mt. Vernon, were 
other lowa buyers. L. F. Boyle, of Hen- 
nepin, Ill, was a buyer of several of the 
best heifers, and other good buyers of 
cows and heifers included Ben Dunn, of 
Alexis, llL; H. H. Adcock, of the same 
place; Fred Routh, of North Henderson, 
Ill.; Chas. Weir, of Rio, IIL, and Nelson 
Stead, of Joy, Ill. Auctioneer Carey M. 
Jones occupied the block, assisted by G. 
H. Burge. A list of sales at $100 and over 


follows: 
FEMALES. 
Lancaster Clarinda, Dec., ’°06 (and e. 
calf); Ben Dunn, Alexis, I......... 
Salem Maid, July, ’14; H. H. Adcock, 
Alexis; TE s.0:600 
Prairie Clarinda, 
Stead, Joy, TL 


Mar., 16; on 
Soccevcccccccoccceces LOO 





Morning Rose ith, Mar., '16; L. F. 
Boyle, Hennepin, acta iain ht Ge ht a 
— Princess 3d, May, *I6; L. F. ~- 


Adcock ...... Sue uucwranme csitessien.s 
May Gem, May, ‘10 (and b ealf); 
Chas. Weire Wid, Th. ai ccccscccessces 
Rosebud 5th, June, '13; Fred Routh, 
North Henderson, Ill. ........ abies 
Prairie Princess 3d, Dec., ’15; Fred 
RIN hala rad sco. e ocmrsiae a aiacanearieennele 140 
Ethel, Mar., 15; H. H. Adcock..... 175 
mmer Queen 2d, July, °16; L. F. 
MME 2: 57cs5) ccascsausa: 6 aia eecovs uvacdsntcsbard wees 165 
Roan Beauty 4th, May, °16; L. F. 
| Pere ee weiaie wuuaee 


Prairie Lady 5th, May, ’16;, Kroegar 
Bros., Princeton, lowa .............- 100 
Lady Alice 6th, Jan., "16; Fred Routh. 105 
Lily Dale 3d, Feb., 16; L. F. Boyle.. 1 
Roan Beauty 6th, June, ’16; Kroegar 
Bros. : 1 
Lady Ann 3d, June, '16; Kroegar Bros, 130 
R @ 8th, Aug., ‘16; Kroegar Bros, 155 
Prairie Maid, July, ’16; Kroegar Bros. 150 
Prairie Flower 4th, Aug., '16; Kroegar " 


MEE cc Lagindacuocarnduhencurenetuas 35 
Prairie Bell 4th, July, '16; Kroegar 
sa ccdavicncocsanecoes wigdonedae mee 
BULLS. 
King Lancaster, Oct., ’15; G. H. Burge, 
t. Vernon, Iowa ...... ‘ag diel aides lay 180 
Violet’s; King, Oct., 15; B. Z. Clark, 
Preemption, IIL ....... TET ert 
Laneaster, Sept., °15; L T. Jones, 
PII EE... ss ccwlecn - OmGb ees Oeeede « 5 
King Banff 2d, May, '16; Chas, Stark, 
Reynolds, Hee a ceake a alinaadca Were s 
Oliver, May, '15; G. H. Burge........ 165 
King Sultan, Aug., ’15; Jehm W. Baily, 
\,. 3S ares Re aa 165 
Roan Sultan 2d, Sept., ’I6; P. M. 
Kahler, Van Horn, fowa ........... 10 
Prairie Sultan, 2d, Aug., "ld; A. N. 
Peterson, New Windsor, HL ....... 160 
Roan Sultan 3d, Dee., "15; R. K Baily, 
CURE Walley: BI 6 50 vi scievocccesesins 155 
Calculator 3d, Pec., ’15; Thos. Curtis, 
RT Ey eaicrmncnunatinnes 160 


King Sultan 2d, Aug., '15; G. H. Burge 125 

Chieftain, Jan., ’16; John Gaulley, Rey- 
MOC EEE Viencaxacacene vas rer ard maninercla.e 120 

King Phyllis 2d, May, ’16; J. €. Brown 140 


Golden Knight 2d, July, '’16; Andy 
Whan, Preemption, Ill. ............. 115 

Bandmaster 2d, Mar., °’16; Marion 
Wadee,. avmedse, TR. .cccccccnnciecce 


Preseote, Jan., 16; J. C. Weihler, Pre- 
emption, IIL 100 


Jupiter 2d, Aug, ’16; John Foster, 
FPOONDEON Te ck diwecacccovedeneese 110 
SUMMARY. 

22 females sold for $3,785; aver., $172.00 
20 bulls sold for 2,655; aver., 132.7% 
42 head sold for 6,440; aver., 153.30 





ANGUS ASSOCIATION OMAHA BULL 
SALE. 


Some eighty head of Aberdeen Angus 
bulls were sold for an average of ap- 
proximately $200 per head, at the recent 
Association bull sale, held at So. Omaha, 
The top of $550 was reached on a past 
two-year-old consigned by J. W. Norton, 
Fontanelle, lowa. The next top was $520, 
fer a bull owned by Emery H. Lee, of 
Avoca, lowa. Most consignors were well 
pleased with the results of the sale. Some 
cattle sold for less than was consistent 
with the value of the animals, as is true 
in all auctions. Nebraska and lowa took 
the bulk of the cattle. Colonels Cooper, 








Igo and ‘Tellier officiated on the block. 
Below are the sales with a few excep- 
tions: 
1—Silas Igo, Indianola, lowa........$ 5260 
2—-A. P. Balows, Clinton, Iowa..... 235 
3—John Carr, Stafford, Neb. ....... 170 
5-—J. L. Gohlinghorst, Imogene, la.. 260 
6—D. K. Kobertson, Madison, Neb... 150 
i-—J. T. Miller, Hamburg, lIowa..... 450 
8—John Carr, Stafford, Neb........ 200 
9—W. M. Murphy, Marne, luwa..... 480 
10—J. D. Stafford ....cccccccce cocccee 200 
l1li—Joe Youngman ........ cccccsecsecce 866 
13—J. C. Jensen, Koss, lowa .......6. 205 
14— John Carr, Stafford, Neb. ....... 475 
15—Woods Bros., Omaha, Neb. ...... 160 
16—-W. F. Weeks, Palmer, Neb, ..... 195 
18—Albert Seivers, Walnut, lowa..... 140 
19—A. P. Hallock, Brayton, lowa..... 205 
21—Leonard Heisel, Fairfield, lowa... 520 
22—-Chas. Escher, Botna, lowa ....... 500 
23—J. D. Stafford, Paxton, Neb...... 230 
24—Chas. Kscher ....... onecee eoccccee 430 
25—-Hans Hansen, Davy, Neb. ....... 200 
26—J. T. McKenneth, Schaller, lowa. 3u0 
27—J. I. Miller, Hamburg, Lowa 430 
28—L. Johnson, Cogswell, N. D....... 120 
SPE), KE, HODOTIOR .cciccccecccocacacs 120 
BO GU bs ieeidsa:6 a natalie cukad a ania 185 
82—W. C. Lookingbill, Sac City, Lowa 450 
33—G,. E. Whittam, Stuart, lowa ..... 350 
34—W. D. Hancock, Tekamah, Neb... 3bo 
36—Percy Nellor, Beemer, Neb........ 305 
37—W. Speaker, Corning, lowa ...... 155 
38—-C. H. Loke, Slesky, Iowa ....... 205 
39—Escher & Kyan, Irwin, lowa...... 255 
GOr-oEL. Ki. ROMOTtISOD o0 cccccicccncseews 130 
Sion EA TE, BRODER ccc ccccccsssssoncs 35 
42—D. K. Robertson .......... Pereeer eT 105 
PRN CUES 5 6 ras wikeesmcaiedades és 195 
44—F. A. Bixler, Corning, lowa ..... 175 
45—D. N. Syford, Lincoln, Neb....... 130 
46—-H. P. Wilson, Morse Bluff, Neb.. 185 
47—A. P. Hallock, Brayton, Lowa..... 280 
48—John Mathews, Clarkson, Neb.... 200 
SD BANED occndccteeteceoesaeneves 180 
DO Prane T, LOOM 6. cccasccsccceencs 260 
SEW OD POR. is:6 cov eccccnccccveveee 160 
Ba VN OU ION: 6.6'ss dacs cckcacpewanee 145 
53—S. KE. Burling, Dunlap, lowa...... 160 
57—K. B. Laflin, Crab Orchard, Neb.. 125 
SEW Oe SE. «5. st canenabecernancns 150 
59—Libey Johnson, Cogswell, N. D... 175 
61—Fred Krutz, Ewing, Neb. ......... 165 
Pa DE MOI, kica bs acciesdiecinev. nee neces 105 
68—E. W. Dodd, Randolph, lowa..... 185 
GO—-E, Ki. RObertwon ....ncccccccccccce 125 
SOBER. KE. FRODEPIGON 2. ccccccccccsces 120 
66—A. McNulty, Dayton( Iowa ...... 205 
67—Carl Chesnut, Adair, Iowa ....... 175 
68—J. H. Sutton, Fremont, Neb..... 210 
69—John C. Gingry, Harlan, lowa..... 230 
70—J. E. Spafford, Paxton, Neb...... 200 
Ti—D. K. Robertson ........ narapanera weuce 
72—John Koos, Walnut, lowa ....... 175 
73—B. B. Laflin ....... Ceneesveneccece LOO 


eR, Bi. TAME. ccc tecadcccccccccecsce O10 
TO—E. B. Latlin .cccccccccvccveseveees LIS 





p side of dairying. 


| dairying. 






76—D. K. Belbertmem ........ccccccccce 105 
78—D. K. Robertson ......... - 135 
79—D. K., Robertson «ua 526 
80—Woods Bros. ..... dteneedace (tonne ee 
81—Thos. E. Snodgrass, Talmage, Neb. 255 
82—Peter Equiston, Paxton, Neb..... 170 
86—D. K. Robertson ...............02; 130 
88—Mrs. Louis Schacht, Cook, Neb... 170 





Productive Dairying—A very practical 
book for the beginner in dairying is Pro- 
ductive Dairying, by Professor R. M. 
Washburn, of the University of Minne- 
sota. There is nothing startlingly new 
in the book, but it is put together well, 
nicely iNustrated, and comprehensive. We 
do not know of any book which contains 
as mueh standard, up-to-date informa- 
tion, net only about the care and man- 
agement of cows, but also about handling 
the milk. A number of books go inta each 
of these questions alone, but none em- 
brace both sides. of the dairy problem so 
well. We have no hesitation in recam- 
mending Productive Dairying to ali our 
readers who are the least bit interested 
along these lines. The price is $1.75, 
thru this office. 





A New Book on Dairy Farming—Pro- 
fessors Eckles and Warren have written 
an excelfent book on dairy farming. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the economic 
Prefessor Warren is 
no “blind enthusiast” about dairying, 1 
in the chapters which he has writ’ Qe 
points out very clearly that dairying can 
not suceeed under many conditions, and 
that undér the conditions where it is best 
adapted, it often pays to run a number of 
other farm enterprises in connection with 
His figures coneerning the eco- 
nemie relation of dairying to the other 
farm enterprises are worthy of the most 
careful study. The only criticism we wish 
to make of the part of the book which 
Professor Warren has written is that he 
often states his conclusions in terms of 
dollars, and they are now decidedly out 
of date, since the price level has risen so 
greatly in the last month or two. Pro- 
fessor Eckles, in the part of the book 
which he has written, gives the same ad- 
vice as in his book on “Dairy Cattle and 
Milk Froduction.’’ Needless to say, this 
advice is eminently sound and conserva- 
tive in every way. The book, “Dairy 
Farming,’’ may be. secured thru this of- 
fice for $1.10. 





Fighting Hog Cholera—State 
D. F. Luckey has sent 
out 11,000. letters to school district su- 
perintendents of Missouri. The letter is 
a declaration of war on hog cholera, and 
requests everybody to watch for any out- 
break of any disease among hogs, and to 


Missouri 
Veterinarian Dr. 


report. to the nearest deputy or state 
veterinarian, who will investigate with- 
out cost to the farmer. Doctor Luckey 


estimates that the annual loss from hog 
cholera in Missouri exceeds one million 
dollars, and at least 90 per cert of the 
hegs that die have cholera in one form or 
another. In November, 1916, hog cholera 
existed in ninety-three counties. Inves- 
tigations indicate that the farmers in 
that state this year are liable to losses 
approximating from three to five million 
dollars unless this eradication campaign 
succeeds. The plan as worked out last 
year was tested in fourteen counties, and 
261 outbreaks were stopped from spread- 
ing to adjoining farms. It is hoped that 
by a school district ‘system, every out- 
break of hog cholera in Missouri will 
come under control before it becomes 
widespread, 





Unaerground Farm—The queerer the 
place selected for a mushroom garden, 
the finer, it seems, is the growth of this 
popular table delicacy. The last word 
in a mushroom farm, however, is such a 
garden placed in the depths of a deserted 
coz) mine, hundreds of feet below the 
ground, Not far from Morgantown, West 
Virginia, there is located this old coal 
mine, known as the Pittsburgh coal seam 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Theo- 
dore I’. Imbach, an assistant in the state 
agricultural experiment station, at Mor- 
gantown, obtaining a permit from the 
owners of the property, encamped on the 


first level and made chemical analysis 
of the rocky soil. He found it was rich 
in moisture and its constituents exactly 
those needed by edible fungi for their 
quickest:-and most luxuriant growth. He 
therefore started a mushroom farm, and 


found the spot was ideal for his purpose. 
This ‘‘mushroom mine” makes large ship- 
ments weekly to the city markets, 

lowa Onions Go to Europe 
are being exported this season to Eng- 
land. From the Pleasant Valley district, 
north of Davenport, in Scott county, a 
number of shipments of the bottle-neck 
yellow variety have been made, for which 
a price of $3.50 per bushel was received 
by the growers. This is a fine onion of 
excellent quality. The general onion crop 
is good in quality this year, tho the yield 
has been reduced somewhat by drouth. 
Some yields have been as high as 350 
bushels to the acre, one of the truck- 
crops men from Iowa State College dis- 
covered in a recent trip thru the trucking 
district of the state. In the Pleasant Val- 
ley district there are about 300 acres of 
onions this year, 


lowa onions 











saad () 





WALLACES’ 


FARMER 











z Recent Public Sales 


THE sour CITY pet ASSOCIA- 
TION BULL SALE. 

The Angus Association annual spring 
bull sale took place at the stock yards 
sale pavilion at Sioux City, Iowa, April 
26th. It was not as largely patronized 
as a year ago, which was accounted for 
by many from the lateness of the spring, 
causing a rush of spring work. The re- 
sult was that the cheapest bulls were sold 
of any of the three days’ sales held by the 
association. The sixty-three head sold 
for an average of $158. The top of the 
sale was $500, which was paid for Black 
King of H. 8S. 2d, consigned by C. E. R. 
Tuester, of Ida Grove, Iowa. He was the 
first prize bull in the junior class of the 
sale. He was quite an outstanding calf, 
The buyer was Geo. Sloatman, of Cham- 
berlain, S. D. The South Dakota buyers 
were in the majority, the heaviest buyer 
being H. E. Groth, of Fairview, 8. D., 
whose purchases numbered ten head. Livy 
Johnson, of Cogswell, N. D., was a close 
second, taking seven head. The demand 
was not as strong as a year ago at the 
asociation sale, when it should have been 
stronger ,judging from general conditions, 
We list those that sold for $125 and over. 
The selling was conducted by Igo, Cooper 
and Tellier. 

BULLS 


Fairland Justus, Sept., '15; Dan ant 


Corkindale, Odebolt, Iowa ......... 210 
Fairland Elate 2d, Nov., 15; H. E 
ete, Dearwnew, OID... cesccvccenvex 145 
Twin Lake Plato, Dec., ‘14; H. E 
Duman, Hartington, Neb. ......... 125 
Fairland Prospero 3d, Mar., '16; Livy 
Johnson, Cogswell, N. D. ih eee 140 
Fairland Prince 7th, Mar., ’16; H. H. 
Wingert, Kingsley, lowa <Sbeeaseee 150 
Elixie, Nov., '15; H. E. Groth........ 125 
Erman 2d, Nov., °'15; C. E. Alder RN 
Derr rr 225 


"16; Geo. 


Edor of Twin Lakes, Jan., 
McGough, Royal, Neb. 
Queen's Blaker Boy, Oct., 
Clark, Ethan, 8S. D. ...ccccccccccses 
Zallad B., July, '15; McGough.. 
Quality 4th, July, °15; G. W. Grant, 
Bingham Lake, m 
Rolow, Sept., "15: H. E. Duman..... 
Black King of H. 8. 2d, Mar., ‘16; 
Geo. Sloatman, Chamberlain, 8. D... 
Prince of H. 8S. 10th, Jan., '16; J .L. 

Rave, Dell Rapids, 8S. I 
Prince of H. S. 12th, 
‘Hosterley, Beresford, 8S. D. ....... 
Earl of Birch Lawn, June, '15; Livy 
BMG. ccccccccccncscsccesccsccceece 
Baltasar, Wm. Bourke, Le 
BERTR, BOWE oc cccccccéccvceccecesces 
Terrace Hill Captain 2d, Apr., 716; 
Henry Frank, Doon, lowa 
Logan Valley Prince, Aug., 
Hyde, Oneida, S. 
Cedar County King 2d, 
& Son, Washta, lowa 
Terrace Hill Ned, Mar., 
TOUR 6ovn 0000s cbccccceneeseeeseere 
Montrose Birtley, Aug., 
Nelson, Laurel, Neb. 
Frolic Justus, Aug., °15; 
land, Bronson, lowa 
Portis, May, '16; Livy 





140 
150 


Apr., 





Johnson....... 





Quincy M., Sept., ‘15; Frank Donley, 
ee rrr 140 
Goliath, Mar., ‘16; Carbo & O'Shea 
Commission Co., Sioux City, lowa.. 135 
Washta Prince, Mi ay, "15; Geo. Salz- 
korn, Sutherland, SO, cpeoxtixkae 155 
Washta Buster Black, May "15; 
Prem DOUWIOY .ccccckhcccccecscvesce 125 
Rosecroft G. C., Apr., '16; H. FE. Groth 130 
College Prince 4th, May, ‘12; James 
Reefe, Royal, Neb. ......-ccccccoes 215 
White Pine Eric 2d, Mar., '16; W. M. 
Keating, Sioux City, Iowa ........ 130 
Longfield Charming, June, 14; S. J m 
Fargo, Gayville, S. D. ......-.0e0- 235 
Longfield Forager, eee "15; George 
Lang, Maurice, Iowa .............- 240 
Longfield Raymond, Jan., '16; Martin 
Johnson, Laurens, lowa .........+... 35 
Jemima’s King, May, °15; Robert 
.Brewster, Sheldon, Iowa ........ 170 
Prince Simmons, May, °15; C. A 
Cranston, Everly, SO: wc iathve coke 185 
King Rob, May, °15; V. Lotman, In- 
DT. 2. cceheexnbes to sasshene 160 
Don Aquila, Jan., °16; Matt Berge n, 
Bere, G. BD... .ovccccwseseseccanes 175 
Victor Black J. 9th, Jan., °16; H. E y 
SRE ccurcdeveccccesasvocsevnessocees 20 
Victor Black J. 11th,.Mar., '16; Carbo 
| SEREROERS RR SRR 15 
Victor Black J. 14th, Mar.. a. ¢ 


Brown, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
El Captain A., Oct., °15; Jz 
Scotland, S. D. 
Royal Yorick, May, 
PET, BOUPE ncicovcnccetcoes 
Eclipser of Newell, Jan., 
McDonald, Cherokee, Iowa 











Frult Diseases—There are very few sat- 
<1 evel beoks on fruit diseases. A few 
publications go very fully into the tech- 
nology of the manner and growth of the 
various organisms. We are therefore glad 
to report this new and very practical 
book on fruit diseases, ‘“‘The Manual of 
Fruit Diseases.” The causes and symp- 
toms of every disease are given, as well 
as excellent suggestions as to the method 
of control. Professors Hesler and Whet- 
zell are to be congratulated on writing a 
long-needed book. Those of our readers 
who are particularly interested in orchard- 
ing may secure this book from the pub- 
lishers, the Macmillan Company, or from 
Wallaces’ Farmer, for $2. 








AUCTION EERS 


S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CHRARErEED, 


H. $. ALLE 


CHARITON, IOWA 








I am making successful sales 
in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri and Nebr: 

Write me for dates. 





GUEBNSEYS. 





DUBOC JERSEYS. 





[ERNSENS 


PROFITABLE PRODUCERS 


T wo Guernsey females in Pennsyl- 
vania have, in fourteen years, paid 
for a farm of 85 acres, a barn, a silo, 
a double tenement house, remodeling 
a house and barn, and for a Hudson 6. 

No femaler have been purchased except 
the original two, and the present berd of 40 
head is made up entirely of their progeny. 

How Profitable Are YOUR Cows? 

Write to us for FREE Literature. 


ICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
we Wee Ks Peterboro, N. H. 





















HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Datchiand Colantha Hengerveld 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valiey Herd. Tite dat — 
ie daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 lb. His sire, Colantha Jobanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 lbs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have afew choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lovwa. 


I J {red b 
BULL 8" pumn 008: etre y 


E Fi 
go aie adie Corna. 


4 copia (39 A. R. O. daughters) and 
Pp out of a granddaughter of Jewel 
} of Home Farm, that produced 








$27 Ibs. butter in150 days. Nearly all 
g White—in fine condition—a show 
Price $225. 
B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and beifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 

‘ YJ) High grade Holstein, Short-bhorn 
CHOIC 4and Guernsey calves. Nicely 


marked ones, crated to express at little cost. $12.60 to 
$35. Write ED HOWEY CoO., South St. Paul, Minn. 


Ae calf. 
Lae FR w. 











BRED POLL. 








GRAMER & SONS, GIANT 


Real a type of mas best of breeding. 
Ib. Giant Model, and our 800 1b. Long Wonder Again. Boars and gilts of no akin. 


Fall pigs with extreme size, bone and quality. 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


nn DATES 
DUROGS 
Sired by OUT Ly on" 
Monroe, 


























j May e 
i . =a » Des 
8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s a 
June } 
These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. Here’s the chance to get g June 6 
great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in D the wet June , 
record sale in Iowa. I have a few other top pige by King Col. —_. Aubu 
For a good boar prospect write HEO. FOSS, Sterling, Ne ome , 
June = 
0 A June 5 
June 11 
These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales. We havethe June | 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. Eleven champions came from our herd in one year. Let ug sell fe, June ° 20h 
real herd boar prospect. ned eles some fal) gilts. Youy June 2 91- 
W. M. PUTMAN & SO TECUMSEH, i Iowa, 
June 26- 
PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD: 
wale 
Our herd is headed by the #500.00 son of King’s Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder, pray a 2. 


igs by King’s Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild and- othe: 


Juroc boars. 
Write or visit. 


T great 


JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebradiall x: 





3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks With ex 
A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. For full particulars write 


pig. Pairs for $38. 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM,, 


low a. 
May 24- 
= 4 





fue é- 
June 7- 


Murray (Cass Co.), » Nebraska ha 





KING’S COL. AGAI 


By King's Col. 


Big boars, real sires, great individuals. 


DAVID BOESIGER, 


Nothing to Sell 
at Present 


KERN’S SENSATION Pan 


By Sensation Wonder J], 
The kind that advance the breed. ua is. 


CORTLAND, NEBRASK ioe 19. 





Duroc Herd Boar Offered—IIlustrator i ,,.:. 


Biggest son of Eilustrator; dam, Willetta of Idlewild 3 by Disturber. 


mend him. Price, $500. 
brother of the $300 Valley Col. 


Mm. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


Also @ May pig by Orion Cherry King 5th, and a 12-months son of King 


His get will best t. 9 
the Cok fet - 


GREENE, low 






—— 





30 Duroc Fall Boars 


weighing from 130 to 250 Ibs. in very moderate flesh. 
They are very growthy; many are extra choice, pos- 
sessing show quality. We want you tosee them, being 
confident that they are going to please. All leading 
bloodlines. Am also offering the yearling boar, Royal 
Col., son of the 800 lb. sow, Royal Lady. Everything 
immuned, Write to, or better yet, call on 


H. S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 














Those ¥ 
tinue adv 
| notice of 
later thar 
fasue in ¢ 
above als¢ 
ification o 


Cherry Orion King 2uv, 


Extra good. Extreme bone, best of feet, 
backs and stretchy. Dams mostly by 


Cols. Again, litter mate to Defende 





A. J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, low nth 
can be ma 
Duroc Yearling Herd Boar @ 2% *° 


Envincible 216245, 415 lbs. at 11 moa ——— 
heavy service. Son of the noted Chief Invineltig 




































Also limited number of fall boar pigs, and one Jay L 
: . =, 3 pig. Nothing but first class stuff offered, 
omes ea Pp 0 $ Please mention this paper when writing ' ga. SAMUELSON & SON, Kifon, Sac Co, lone H. M. 
Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, p 
Jumbo 23810, the 2200 Ib. son of the champion POLAND.CHINAS. BH. 
Logan, Ba sire lever used. Address 
MYRON SCHENC K, Algona, lowa LON HENRY (6, ELMER 
-= vat 
RED POLLED BULLS We have refused long money for this a He is big (2 good and, best of all, a great sire. Whents 
ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite J. L. CARMAN & SON, cook, NEBRASKA 
your inepection. B. SAMUELSON & BON TUDOR 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa ABERDEEN-ANGUS. ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
pemmanene ANGUS BULLS Angus Bull o. 
ngus DUIIS sll, at 
from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there owa, a 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew We Have Several of the r 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start. Your investment is small, you risk 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

SOURL AUCTION S8CHOO 
Ww. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
‘Kansas City, Mo. 


P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louis market, and for prom!- 
bent breeders of pure bred stock. 


Many sales now booked 
long time in advance. Write 
for open dates, 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of res JM stock salesa co a 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 
° AUCTIONEER 


Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success- 


ful experience. 
AUCTIONEER 


W.M. PUTMAN "acvicwece 
THEO, MARTIN ie Avatoneer 
N.G. KRASCHE 


W. C. LOOKINGBIL 


Bac City, lowa. 


J, R. THOMPSO 
GEO. H. BURG 





Is 
Largest in the World. 
818 Walnut St., 3d 7, 





¥ 


TA 














Tecumseh, Nebraska 











LIVE STOCK 
AUCTION EER 
Marlan, Iowa 





Real Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
You know the rest. 


Pedigreed Live 
Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Ia. 








Live Stock Auctioneer 
Pedigreed live stock. 
Mt. Vernon, lewa 








bullse—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitcheliville, towa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
wal produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


We have five big, rugged 
bulls for sale—one three- 
year-old, two senior year- 
lings, two junior yearlings. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


ANGUS HERD OFFERED 


Nineteen females and herd 
bull, Proud Kahn 


Nine Blackbirds, seven Prides, three Queen Mothers, 
one Jannet. But four are past 8 years. Except one, 
all either have calves or are well forward. Must all 
sell together. Price @4500. No trade. One top 24 
mo. bull offered separate. 


F.J. NELSON, Sheldon, lowa 


8 Angus Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Sired by Vallance of 8., Decatur’s Black Boy and 

others. From 10 to 17 months old. 

Remember, no other breed of cattle has equaled 
the Angus winnings in America’s fat stock shows. 

Write me for prices and description. 


Geo. W. Burdette, Creston, la. 
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Fine Bulls For Sale 


From 12 to 18 months old, 
of the best families. Call 
on, phone or write 


ED &. JOSELYN 
Reckwell City, Ia. 



































































































ne kind th 
ANGUS BULLS breeder 
A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 months : 7 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All sired Py n 
the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 241 fen con: 
Come and see them, or write. fering | 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, I traction 
ve 
t 
Angus Bull For Sale § i 
23 months old, recorded. Also some younger of Angu 
KEMP BROB6.. R. 3, Marton, Iowa. get the 
ol pedi 
POLAND.CHINAS. = bes 
nes ogi 
MY HERD BOAR FOR SALE ° oe 
ia oe 
mooth Young Wondlp =: 
an Elba 
A two-year-old that is an outstanding boar fn bit tw 
class. Will trade for good big vee ee bier 
gilts if they are good enough. Also fall \, 
and fall gilts for sale. tte 
G. L THUIRER, A. 4, Box 35, Spent te no 
8. ee stow 
MULE FOOT HOG parting 
BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS 22", {ihty MB vier 
for sale, anen 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for ’ me 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lows | = a 
° 
N ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Brew in’ this 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. lor 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo) Anna, « 
Spr. 
TAMWORTHS. fod 
Boars all sold. Now er 
TAMWORTH 7 a ® fine lot of bred wares 
or February | l be 
and April farrow. Chotnekt poten! lines; mot iM thi 
sired by grand champions, Also a selec’ buyers, 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly a grand cbi der thr 
J. B. MacHOY, rragat, HY CON 
ully ty 
CHESTER WHITES. a 
VALE’S CHESTERS.§ # «: 
Herd one of oldest established in went, 8 . 
good type and quality that made the bere Pi Becher 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. caly, of 
but this year’s pigs now to offer. Book 10 ‘ 
B. KR. VALE, a re 
BERKSHIRES. rar 
i 
Holland Farm Berkshir tc 
Young boars and gilts of prize wind! Ww 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by super Farmer 
sire of the world’s grant champion boar oe oe Ustra 
ama Exposition last They will PD rent Vertisiy 


Prices reasonable, @, d. “NICHOLS LIVE STOCK 60., 
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pares CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 










May 99—E. S. 


iowa. > Br Harris, Mo 

20.— dy bros., a ’ le 
May okay ). Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
aay D and C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, lowa; 
ee “at Sioux Falls. 

j—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
june 5. Ww. MeDermott, Kahoka, Mo, 
june «ep. Greenwalt & Sons, Mount 


oa Towa. 
;_(, J. McMasters, Altona, Ill., and 
Prather, Williamsville, Tl. 


*—Cahill Vhos., Rockford, Iowa. 
s—G, H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
11-A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
19 Ff, Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 
_F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa. 

n--G. J. Theiss & —, Rembrandt, 
‘a: sale at Sioux City, Iowa. 

jens 26H. i’. Parsons, Newton, Towa. 

Oct. 15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 

fale, Newton, lowa. a 

Nov. 23-C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 

— ANGUS. 


May 23—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
Jowa. m 
May 24—B. C. 
June 4—Dr. - 


Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa. 

J. Kk. Conn, Ida Grove, Lowa. 

June 5—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa. 

June 6— ‘her & Ryan, Irwin, lowa. 

June 7—Escher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia, 
t,10—C. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 

ville, Iowa. 











HEREFORDS. 


P May 11—Benton Gabbert & Son, Dearborn, 
McCray, 


Mo. 5 
May 16—Warren T. Kentland, 


nd, 
ies 19--Ceo. A. Smith, De Smet, S. D. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
F July 30—Urbans:de Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa, 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{sue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
| fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
' as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 














Co, mae H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
EH. CANTINEIE, Cherokee, Iowa, 
LDL LAA 
ELMER J. LAME, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoin, Neb. 
When ts — 
RASKA Field Notes 





/TUDOR & SON SELL GREAT ANGUS 
OFFERING, MAY 23. 


On May 23d, Julius Tudor & Son will 
sell, at Glyn Mawr Farm, near lowa City, 
lowa, another great Angus cattle offering 
ofthe rare good breeding for which their 
herd has become noted, and for which the 
od established Ic. I. Davis Inverness herd 
was noted before it was bought by Messrs, 
Tudor & Son. At their sale a year ago, 
Messrs. Tudor made the highest average 
that had ever been made at an lowa An- 
bus sale, and they are now consigning to 
their sale, May 23d, more of the same 
Kind that tempted discriminating Angus 
breeders to bid top prices a year ago, 
and make Messrs. Tudor a record aver- 
age. In fact, ‘more of the same kind” 
igaconservative statement, for in this of- 
fering will be found some stronger at- 
tractions than any Messrs. Tudor sold last 
year, They are among the strongest at- 
tractions that have or will be sold in any 
Angus auction this year. If any student 
of Angus pedigree doubts this, he should 
get the catalog and study the tabulation 
}O pedigrees, and note the blending of 
j best Angus blood of Scotland and 
America, and then if he will come to the 

he will find individual merit in keep- 
_ ing With the rare good breeding. There 
are only a few descendants of Elba in this 
Comtry, and Messrs. Tudor have listed 
am Elba heifer that is the kind that they 
pot any Other breeder hate to sell. She is 
bei of Glyn Mawr 2d, a yearling show 
) Helfer of great value, and certainly a very 

Worthy descendant of that most famous of 
Country Trojan Erica cows, Elba, 
oe mother of champions. Special mention 
this heifer is made at this time to 

‘Ow that Messrs. Tudor have and are 
Parting with the kind that interest the 
meat discriminating breeders. Next week 

When the catalog is at hand—more spe- 












































mention will be made of such attrac- | 
find of ne eteat Trojan Erica bull Eltro, | 
thi other promising young herd bulls | 
ls Offering; and of such strong at- | 
} mong as the show heifer Elizabeth 
ful of typical Doddy type and wonder- 
wen nt of rib, and of others of rare 
af there ins and individual merit. In 
ieee will be fifty-nine head, besides 
will that sell with their dams, and there 
ng a tWenty-five calves at foot, mak- 
Baters.” offering unusually attractive to 
der thr Twenty of the femaels are un- 
two yi years old, and there are fifty- 
fully 7 and heifers in all. As last year, 
Treas ne of the offering belongs to 
all n Erica and Blackbird families, 
are clo are of choicest breeding. Many 
Dorted po descendants of the best im- 
country re, and heifers brought to_this 
Pscher bey E. T. Davis, M. A. Judy, Chas. 
calves ars’ the Cantines, and others. The 
100 ind mostly sired by Black Pass, the 
Udor had of Black Peer, that Messrs. 
Year. Th the misfortune to lose the past 
and to Edn cows are bred to Black Pass 
fry megh B., both carrying the best | 
oles breed. Write for the illus- | 
er. catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
» and watch for particulars and 


illustra 
Vertising Ncmouncement next week.—Ad- | 
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THE GABBERT HEREFORD DISPER- 
SION SALE, MAY 11. 

The dispersion of Benton Gabbert & 
Son’s celebrated Columbus Herefords, at 
auction, next Friday, May llth, is an 
event of far-reaching importance to Here- 
ford breeders. Next to the Anxiety 4th 
strain, the Columbus blood has been the 
most potent for good, and it is blood that 
blends well with the Anxiety strain. It is 
blood that breeds on. Old Columbus, so 
long at the head of the Gabbert herd, 
was the sire of the mighty champion 
Dale, that sired the great champion Per- 
fection, the sire of the grand champion 
Perfection Fairfax, called the “king of 
Hereford sires.’’ The sire of Columbus 
was Earl of Shadeland 41st, one of the 
greatest of the noted Earl of Shadeland 
family, that produced so many early-day 
prize winners. The successful work of 
Benton Gabbert and his son, Smith J., is 
well known. The herd shows construc- 
tive breeding. <A strong characteristic of 
the herd is good scale,'and the depth of 
body and wide chest that means good 
doers and good scale. The herd is strong 
in the blood of Columbus, and the offer- 
ing will strongly interest discriminating 
buyers. Half of the sixty-five cows and 
heifers sell with calves at foot. Chief 
among the fourteen bulls is the herd bull 
Beau Gomez, for which $4,000 was paid 
at the Cornish dispersion sale. Most of 
the cows are bred to this great sire. 
Along with Beau Gomez will sell some 
very promising young bulls. The sale 
will be held in a big, well-lighted tobacco 
warehouse in Dearborn, Mo., located 
twenty miles north of Kansas City and 
the same distanceesouth of St. Joe. The 
electric line from Kansas City to St. Joe 
has a station near the sale pavilion, and 
Dearborn is also reached by the Great 
Western railway and by-the Rock Island 
railway. Do not miss this opportunity 
to buy Columbus Herefords. The herd is 
old established, and one of the first herds 
in Missouri to produce a $5,000 Hereford 
bull, Columbus 1t7th, from this herd, sell- 
ing for that price at publie auction, to 
Frank Rockefellow. See announcement 
and write for the illustrated sale catalog 
to The Sothams, who are managing the 
sale. Address Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


McCRAY’S SUPERIOR HEREFORD 
OFFERING. 


Tt will be well worth a trip to Kentland, 
Ind., to see the home of the Perfection 
Fairfaxes, and to witness the ninth an- 
nual sale, May 16th, at Orchard Lake 
Farm, when Mr. McCray will sell a top 
offering of seventy-five head, that is the 
strongest Perfection Fairfax bred offer- 
ing he has ever sold. No sale of the 
breed is looked forward to with more 
interest than these annual sales at Or- 
ehard Lake Farm, and no sales are of 
more importance to the breed. The rec- 
ord of Perfection Fairfax is indeed re- 
markable, and it is significant that eight- 
een of his sons have sold for $65,250, an 
average of $3,625. This is a price record 
unequaled by any other sire within our 
knowledge. Some of these long prices 
were paid for sons of Perfection Fairfax 
after they left Orchard Lake Farm, as in 
the case of Russell Fairfax, bought for 
$1,600 and re-sold for $6,200. The record 
well stamps Perfection Fairfax as “kin 
of Hereford sires,’’ and gives Orcharc 
Lake herd a most enviable record in the 
production of high-class herd headers. 
Remember that Mr. MeCray is selling 
more of this kind in his sale, Wednesday 
May 16th, when twenty-five bulls and 
fifty cows and heifers, twenty with calves 
at foot, go under the hammer. Two splen- 
did mature herd bulls are included, one 
being Don Fairfax, now four years old, 
one of his sons topping the two days’ 
Kansas City sale at $1,100. The other is 
Richard Fairfax, one of the top sons of 
Perfection Fairfax. The younger bulls 
include an extra good two-year-old son 
of the $6,200 Luis Fairfax, called Max 
Fairfax 2d, his dam being a Dale bred 
cow. Another of the extra good, thick 
ones is Mack Fairfax. ‘Two are sons of 
Russell Fairfax, and one is by Latham 
Fairfax, and is much like his sire, that 
sold for $4,100. Back of the Perfection 
Fairfaxes is a line of prize winning sires 
that means individual merit by inherit- 
ance . The sire of Perfection Fairfax was 
the celebrated $9,000 champion Perfection 
hy the $10,000 Dale, greatest champion 
his day, he by old Columbus, by Earl of 
Shadeland 41st, one of the greatest of 
the Earl of Shadelands, a family noted 
for good ones a generation ago. The Per- 
fection Fairfax bulls have been making @ 
great success in Anxiety 4th bred herds. 
The twenty-five bulls in this offering are 
all good, and will afford an unusual op- 
portunity to secure high-class herd head- 
ers of the blood lines that have proven 
very successful, and fer which there is 
a strong demand. The eatalog shows pho- 
tographic illustrations of three good bulls. 
The cows and heifers are a superb lot 
reserved for this top offering because of 
their usefulness, individual merit and at- 
tractive blood lines. Some twenty sell 
with ealves at foot. See announcement 
and write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


ILLUSTRATOR 3D OFFERED. 


The good two-year-old herd boar, Ttus- 
trator 3d, owned by the well-known Du- 
roc breeders, Messrs. M. E. Merfeld & 
Sons, of Greene, fowa, is now being of- 
fered, as are also a couple of eleven and 
twelve months boars, Illustrator 3d dif- 
fers from most Illustrater boars in that 
he is much larger. He gets this thru his 
dam, Willetta of Idlewild 3d, by the great 
boar Disturber, he by Defender. We have 
always regarded Willetta of Idlewild 3d 
as one of Iowa’s best Duroe sows. Illus- 
trator 3d has inherited many of the char- 
acteristics of his dam. He is the big 
type, and growing rapidly. A good per 
cent of the present crop of pigs on the 
Merfeld farm are by him, and they are 
A No. 1. Only for the fact that Messrs. 
Merfeld have purchased the great boar 
Defender Major, would Wlustrator 3d be 
offered. The price is named in the ad- 
vertisement. The two to boars are 
an eleven months son of Orion Cherry 





King 5th, now at the head of the Wellen- 
dorf herd, and a twelve months son of 
King the Colonel, litter mate’'to Valley 
Colonel, that the Merfelds recently sold 
to Hanks & Bishop for $300, to keep com- 
pany with Pathfinder. The good herd 
boars are being picked up earlier this 
year than usual, and if in the market 
for one, go and see Messrs. Merfeld.— 
Advertising Notice. 


SOME GOOD ANGUS BULLS. 


We recently visited the herd of Aber- 
deen Angus owned by Mr. Ed 8S. Jocelyn, 
of Rockwell City, Iowa, and were very 
much pleased with the quality and char- 
acter of the stock we found. Mr. Jocelyn 
founded his herd upon choice individuals 
purchased from the noted Escher & Ryan, 
and it is young bulls from these pur- 
chases that he is now offering. Three 
are just approaching servicable ages. All 
are by Botna Valley Bion, the bull used 
with much success by H. A, Escher. They 
are very neatly turned, thick and smooth 
in conformation, and of the real Doddie 
type. They are also especially well bred, 
their dams being close to the good im- 
ported bulls used in the Escher & Ryan 
herd. A very attractive April yearling 
is one called Queber 2d, a Queen Mother. 
He is deep in the rib, and especially well 
let down in the quarter. He is broad in 
the forehead, with good, short muzzle. 
We can assure those looking for a young 
bull that they will be pleased with what 
they find at Mr. Jocelyn’s, and also the 
surroundings. Note his card on another 
page of tihs issue.—Advertising Notice. 


ROBERTS’ SALE REPORT CORREC- 
TION 


In reporting the F. J. Roberts Angus 
gale, held at Atlantic, Towa, last week, 
the statement was made that the $2,000 
paid for his yearling show bull, Balmont 
A. 3d, was the highest price for an Angus 
bull that has been paid at an Iowa sale 
in recent years. The printer and proof- 
reader omitted “at an Iowa sale,” mak- 
ing it appear that $2,000 was the top price 
for an Angus bull in recent years. of 
course, this was a printer’s error, for Mr. 
Roberts himself paid $4,500 for the grand 
champion Epistos at the International An- 
gus sale last fall. That he made a good 
buy was evident sale day, and the cows 
bred to Epistos are what helped Mr. 
Roberts to get the record average of $620, 
as reported last week. Another year, when 
he will be able to sell cows with Epistos 
calves at foot, his sale offering will be 
more attractive than ever. 


THE RECORD OF THE HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX. 


Some interesting information with re- 
gard to the record of the Hudson Super- 
Six is given in the advertisement of the 
Hudson, Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., on 
page 755. In this advertisement, they call 
attention to the very attractive literature 
they. have issued, telling about the record 
of the Hudson Super-Six in climbing up 
Pike’s Peak, about its stock car record, 
about its run across the continent, and 
about other tests of the Hudson Super-Six 
which have been made. One of the fea- 
tures of the Hudson Super-Six this year 
is a new gasoline saver, a patent carbu- 
retor self-adjusting to every engine speed 
being one of the improvements of the car. 
The catalog of the Hudson Super-Six will 
be very interesting to our readers, and 
either a postal card or letter request to 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will bring it. Wallaces’ Farmer will con- 
sider it a favor if our readers will men- 
tion the paper when writing them, as 
they like to know what each paper does 
for them, and the mention thereof helps 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


MODEL DAIRY BARN. 

The Cornell Wood Products Co., of 173- 
175 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, call par- 
ticular attention to the plans for a model 
dairy barn, 31x72 feet, which they will 
send on request. They tell in these plans 
how to utilize their Cornell Wood Board 
in this dairy barn to the best advantage. 
This. product comes in boards three-six- 
teenths of an inch thiek, and 32 and 48 
inches in width, standard length. It is 
nailed direct to the studding, or over old 
walls, and can be used very advantageous- 
ly in the home in the place of lath and 

laster. It is always a hard job to get 

thing and plastering done en the farm, 
and this product has solved the eblem 
for a good many folks. The Cornell Wood 
Products Co. will be glad to have you fill 
out the coupon which they have placed 
in their advertisement, and the dairy barn 
plans and sample of ornell Wood Board 
will be sent at once. Be sure to mention 
your desire for the dairy barn plans, if 
you want them, or if.you are planning 
any other kind of farm buildings, and will 
let them know, they will be glad to give 
you suggestions.—Advertising Notice. 


PLAN FOR A FARM ELEVATOR. 


There are few labor-saving devices on 
the farm which will prove more popular 
than the farm elevator. A good farm 
elevator not only saves time and labor 
in unloading corn or small grain at a sea- 
son when time counts most, but it like- 
wise saves room, as you can fill a crib 
clear to the roof if you have a good farm 
elevator. There are a number of excel- 
lent farm elevators advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and we urge our readers 
to get the literature of the various man- 
ufacturers, and to make it a point to look 
it over carefully. We believe they will 
find a good elevator on the farm one of 
the most satisfactory investments they 
ever made in labor-saving machinery, and 
a number of good elevators are advertised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


Interesting information with regard to 
Goodyear automobile tires, and to the sat- 
isfactory service they give, is given in 
the advertisement of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, on our 
inside front cover page. ose who de- 
sire the literature with regard to .Good- 
year tires can have it by writing the 
company at the above address, and the 
manufacturers will deem it a special fa- 
vor if you will mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





as they like to know from 
their inquiries come. They believe they 
are offering automobile tires that will 
give the user the maximum of wear, with 
the minimum of trouble, as they use the 
utmost care in the smallest details in the 
manufacture of Goodyear tires and tubes, 
and one of their dealers will be found in 
practically every town. If you want to 
find out whether the front wheels of your 
automobile are in line, the Goodyear deal- 
er has an instrument for that very pur- 
pose, and he can tell you in a very few 
minutes just how they line up. If you 
want any help or advice with regard to 
your tires, their service stations are there 
to help you. The ‘literature the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. have issued will 
prove interesting and likewise helpful to 
our readers owning automobiles, and we 
suggest that they refer to the advertise- 
ment and ask for this literature.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


A TOOL EVERY FARM NEEDS. 


Any farmer who has ever tried a disk 
roller, such as will be found in the Dun- 
ham Culti-Packer, advertised on page 758 
will quickly determine that it is a tool 
that he can not get along without. With 
this implement, the soil is thorely pul- 
verized, and the ground is quickly put in 
the best condition for planting. The clods 
are thoroly broken up and pulverized, and 
the seed bed is left with a loose mulch 
on top, which is the very condition the 
good farmer desires. The Dunham Co., 
301-329 First St., Berea, Ohio, will be glad 
to send any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested enough to mention the paper, 
their book, “Soil Sense,’’ which tells how 
their Culti-Packer is used for saving 
moisture, and why it will prove a popular 
implement in the hands of any farmer. 
The Wallaces, on their own farms, have 
used similar implements, and find them 
invaluable in getting a good seed bed. 
The Dunham book will be interesting, and 
we hope that a good many of our readers 
will send for it.—Advertising Notice. 


ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE CATALOG 


An attractive automobile catalog, giv- 
ing full information with regard to the 
Overland four and six-cylinder cars, and 
the Willys-Knight four and eight-cylinder 
cars, likewise made by the Willys-Over- 
land Co., of Dept. 1010, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been issued, and can be had on request 
to this address, The Overland line today 
is much the most complete line of auto- 
mobiles they have ever offered. The four- 
passenger roadster at $795 has proved a 
wonderful _ seller. The five-passenger, 
four-cylinder touring car, at $695, is very 
popular. The six-cylinder, five-passenger 
at $1,025; five-passenger big Four at $895, 
and the Willys-Kknight seven-passenger, 
four-cylinder touring car at $1,395, and 
the eight-cylinder touring car at $1,950, 
all represent splendid value, and you ean 
obtain anything you want in body styles, 
in all the lines. The catalog illustrates 


what source 


and describes the various models, and 
the Willys-Overland Co. will deem it 2 
favor if our readers will refer to their 


advertisement on our back page, and men- 
tion the paper when asking for it.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


THE one ae ENGINE IN THE 


OLiNE CAR. 
The special feature. of the Moline auto- 
mobile is the Silent Knight or sleeve valve 


engine with which it is equipped. The 
Moline Automobile Co., whose factory is 
located at East Moline, Ill, have been 
making automobiles since 1904, and they 
are proud of this Moline-Knight car and 
the satisfactory service whigh it gives. 
They point out that you can run on high 
speed as low as two miles per hour, or 
you can quickly pick up to fifty miles 
per hour, and that there is no fuss in 
either slowing down or picking up speed 
with the Moline-Knight Engine. One of 
the biggest claims for this engine is that 
carbon, instead of hindering, helps the 
power of the car, as there are no valves 
to seat. The exhaust and intake are pro- 
vided for by portholes, and there is no 
deviation. An attractive catalog of the 
Moline-Knight car, which sells at $1,495 
for the Model “€”’ 40 horse power car, 
can be had on request. The larger Mo- 
line-Knight, Model “‘G’ 50 horse power, 
made in both five and seven-passenger 
touring ears, sells at $1,840. The catalog 
tells in an interesting way about both 
models.—Advertising Notice. 





Five very good Scotch heifers, four 
reds and a roan, are being offered by Mr. 
Andrew Stewart, of Rockwell City, Iowa. 
One > Earl of Avondale, and another 
is by rning Star, the bull that has 
stood at the head of this herd for mary 
years, and as a sire has few superiors. 


A few top roan and red bulls are also for 
sale, by Morning Star. Mr. Stewart has 2 
small but very high-class herd of al 


Scotch eattle.—Advertising Notice. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, of Granger, Mo., 
are getting ready to sell, June Ist, the 
greatest Cumberland bred offering of 
Short-horns they have ever listed for sale, 
and one of the greatest offerings of high- 
class Short-horns that or wilk be 
sold this year. Watch for announcement 
and particulars in later issues, and write 
now for the illustrated sale catalog, men- 
rrp Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Yotice. 


G. F. Gruss, of Greenfield, Iowa, writes 
that he has recently sold five young 
Short-horn bulls and three young Scotch 
cows to rties in Iowa, South Dakota 
and Tilinois, all the sales being made by 
Wallaces’ ‘armer but one. Mr. Gruss 
states that he still has four Scotch bulls 
left for sale, three reds and one dark 
roan. All four are sired by the former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior, and are 
the smooth, thick-fleshed kind. They are 
of the Cruickshank, Duchess of Gloster, 
Acorn and Violet bud families, one of the 
Violet Bud bulls being extra good. Write 
Mr. Gruss if interested in buying, or he 
will be glad to have you visit him at the 
farm, adjoining Greenfield. His herd is 
headed by one of the top sons of Vil- 
lager,—Advertising Notice. 
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daughters have sold for $13,425. 
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Perfection Fairfax. King of Herford sires. Ten of his sons 
bave sold in public sales for @45,400. Five of bis 





McCray’s Annual Sale of Perfection Fairf 
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this sale. 





Lake Farm, Kentland, Ind., 
: Wednesday, May (6 


75 HEAD—25 BULLS, 50 FEMALES AND 20 CALVES 


The strongest Perfection Fairfax offering ever put up at auction. 
The unusual number of 75 top cattle from Orchard Lake herd go in 
Over 50 head are Perfection Fairfax brel—the kind that have 
tempted discriminating breeders to pay top prices, and that have proved 
very profitable to the buyers. The 25 
ers, of the blood lines that lave proven successful. 
tion Fairfax bull offering are some of similiar merit and breeding as others 
from this herd that have made great records, some of which have since 
changed hands at a big advance over first cost, like Russell Fairfax, sold 
in the recent Logan dispersion sale (bought at $1,600 and sold for $6,200) : 
but the greatest profit has come from the breed improvement made by 
the use of Perfection Fairfax bulls. 


ulls in the offering are herd head- 
In this great Perfec- 


The 50 females are a most desirable 
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made 4 
$135,450. 
tered to 
estimat 
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got out 
also the 
details 
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lot. All are bred and they include a lot of cows of exceptional worth 
with calves at foot. The sale affords unusual opportunity to secure Here- 
fords of the blood lines for which there is a strong demand. Do not 
miss the opportunity. WARREN T. McCRAY 
was ma 
For illustrated sale catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, improve 
pusiness 
, . ore. I] founded 
id : =" ke 
ee t ter he 
Farmer, the great imported sire at Orchard Lake. WARREN Pe McGRAY, Kentiland, Indiana Headed 
The dis 
out low 
‘Van a herd of 
SHORT-HORNS. SHOKT-HORNS. HORSES. and ove 
. » Lady | 
COUNTRYSIDE THE GEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM me 
| il 0 ~ ors Now that the season is at hand and you are considering what sires to use, and your Lady A 
Herd, headed by Straight Goods 348304— seeding of emall grain is nearly over, you have sufticient time to come to the Cedar McCra 
greatest son of Curter’s Choice Goods. Choice Rapids Jack Farm and look over the jacks. 1 have at this writing a draft for Lady Pr 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- . 4600 in my pocket, sent me by a man in Wisconsin, asking me to buy a good pair of hill, I 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. fo rofita b | e fo r mules and ship to him. Good work mules are now worth .¢300 apiece in this vicinity. Disturb 
Also a limited number of classy yearling and two- Before you can get them raised they will be worth $400 and probably more, yet in very Fall 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to i f d M 4 | k few farm communities is there a good jack available for use. have 45 head of big aga 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- ee a n { jacks that I have reserved, which I am now putting on sale for the first time. I also Minn 
come visitors. We back our statements. » ttt iia have at the present ry quarantine in New York a shipment of jacks which arrived oo 
y 100 cattle for the general farmer, with good bee from Spain on April 18, that will remain in quarantine ten days and will reach Cedar arley 
GEO. ww. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds Rapids, Jowa, three days later, whcih will be about the first of May. With my past Distinct 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory experience in importing Catalan jacks, they have proven good breeders from the time Bieth 
. to purchaser. Catalog on request. they arrived in America. There is no risk to run in buying these jacks, as they are grown in the cold, snowy Right L 
districts of the Pyrenees mountains and are very hardy, vigorous, and good, thrifty breeders. I urge you @™ Welling’ 
é TH E coo K FAR M Ss with the utmost vigor, feeling that it 1s essentially of interest to the farmers of every community to provide Natta 
j ' themselves with a good, first class breeding sire of this char- - L. DeCLOW, Proprietor Bi: : he 
A Dozen Choice Young INDEPENDENCE, IOWA acter and begin the growing of big, drafty farm mules. Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, "or, i 
is lady 
SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE KIGHT EXTRA GOOp 1878 UM 3 1917 Adair, 
Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a cia aq ANS CHAMPION & i U D oe lady C 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by ou n or me orn u $ T. Me 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per 8S. 8. Manchuria on the 90th, Celestin 
We Solicit Your Correspondence to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. and together with the large number on hand will make us the grandest collection of | Pretty 1 
Pp Four of them are sired by Imp, Proud Marshal. Shires Percherons Bel ians s ff Ik d H k Newhi 
Come and see these young bulls, Our herd numbers 5 9 9 9 ulto san ac neys Patsy, 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, ever assembled on this farm. All are for sale, and our usual straightforward and Bird ¢ 
Orwod arm 0 Orns with the best of sires in service, Also a few high honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion a 


Have just received a bunch of Short-borns from 
Canada and now have severa) choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange’ Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, thick 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gloster, Violet Bud and 
Acorn families, The Violet Bud is extra good, a 
herd bull prospect; low down, thick and smooth, with 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


‘UNNWDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS— 
One good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept. 
yearling ready for service; one Scotch bull, a Fair 
Qieen June calf, dam granddaughter of Carter's 
Choice Goods and great-granddaughter of Whitehall 
Sultan. Both choice reds, sired by King Dorothy. 
F. A. CLARKE, Laurens, lowa. 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Ten to twenty months old; all red and all good. 
Come and see them. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Co., lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Six bulls, 7 to16 mos. old; one extra goo roan Nov. 
yearling by Perfection Marshal; another good March 
yearling by Ringmaster; Scotch and Scotch topped. 


W. S. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (S8uc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BRO & and Duroc Jerseys 


Herd bull, Bred Right. Herd boars, Marion's 
Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 

REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 











Rudd, lowa 

















§ Scotch Short-horns 





class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


\HOICE Scotch bull—Blinkey's Sultan 522489; 
/ red roan, 14 mos. old, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
walton Sultan; dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Ia, 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


wreoror 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Havera jot 
of thick square ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. The Polled Dur- 
ham fs fastgcoming into ita own. You better prepare. 
Victoria CHpper and Jovial Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 
Polled Durhams 


/8everal bulle of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, frem 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky bullt, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, 


I ENHORN YOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C. T, 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, Iowa. 


D. S. Polled Durhams 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, red and roan, good 
quality. L. J. GUENGERICH, K. 3, Wellman, Iowa. 

















Laurens, lowa 








Buck Grove, lowa 














HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters, 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some gyod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs 
ELLIS BAILY, 





Marshalltown, lowa 


out, picked-over stallions on hand. Address 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 





that should appeal to you before buyin 


elsewhere. 


A new picture of the farm, also our 


profusely illustrated catalog, mailed free on receipt of your address. 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. 


Write us if a first-class 
No old, worn 






Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL, 

















PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 
Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearling: 


weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares. 


I spent more time than ever finding the®good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and have more bone than ever. 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 









Come and see them, or write, 









LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


cages Sotenion on Earth. 
elgian Stallions and 
150 # noaneng 150 
Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
Hi. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 
8 miles west of Cedar Kapids. 
If in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 
STALLIONS 


BELGIA and MARES 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 
















Imported and Home Bred 


{0 Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


(PRicks REDUCED FOR 60 Days) 

If you need a horse tu head a herd of either breed, 
we have them, 3 to 6 years old, big boned, sound and 
right, good colors, weight 1900 to 2200 lbs. Best of 
terms and guarantee. We need the room and are 
going to sell them. See us, don’t stop to write. Wire 
at our expense when coming. 

Ww™. A. HALE & SONS, 
Prop’ra Grand View Farms, 
25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa 





Percherons, Belgians, Shires. 
Ton stallions ready for heavy stand, 
also yearlings and twos. Young fillies, 
also mares with colt by side and bred 
again. All registered. 100 individuals 
of first rank for sale. 

FRED CH ANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 





ia 





Henry Schnoor, Perry, la. 
Breeder of POLLED HEREFORDS 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited. Farm 
near town and Interurban Ry. 








OOD VIEW STOCK FARM-—50 imported 

J and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good colors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. < 


HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa. 











CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STA 


Bred from selected imported sires and dams, 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direc 


prices that wdll make you money. <, 
CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lows 
eile 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST ¥ 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARN 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, , 


SHETLAND PONY nee 
ALL 
aorres ON FARM 


JAMAICA, IOWA 
Address J. C. THOMPSON, Perry; 


50 Stallions —Your Choice, $! 


Good horses at $600 to $1000. 
FINCH BROS. Joliet. 

























































\RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Is. Im 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable 












MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SAL 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. ' 

Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 
Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fal! pigs. 1 
Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein bull 
from dame with yearly records. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 1 

Kowa State College, Ames, 


o> < 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hi Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, dress and aomber stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 

F.&. Burch &Co., 155 W. Hures St. Chicage 
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Recent Public Sales 

T 
jn his re 
cattle pusiness, 
ra, Mi r 
A ith and 25th, 
arte in Iowa. The offering of 155 
made an 
$138,150. 
tered to many 
estimated that 
the sale. 


The offering was widely 


tirement from the Her 
Cyrus Tow, of Norway, 
ade the greatest sale of the breed, 
that has ever been 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





ow HAS $138,450 HEREFORD SALE, 
reford 


head 


average of $894, the total being 


scat- 


different states, and it was 
1,000 stockmen attended 
The sale was under the effi- 


gent manage ment of the Sothams, who 


got out the hi 
also 
details that 
of the sale. 


andsome illustrated catalog, 
the advertising, and looked after the 
contributed to the success 
Fred Reppert occupied the 


plock, and opened the sale by calling on 
q, F. B. Sotham, who paid the herd and 
Mr. Tow a strong compliment. The herd 
pull, Disturber Jr., that was expected to 
gli for a big price, topped the sale at 
49,100, the buyer being M. I. Masterson, 
of Audubon, Iowa. The few daughters 
of Disturber in the sale, altho getting 
old, were among the highest priced cows 
of the auction, which sold up to $3,200, 
The top-priced cow went to J. Crouch & 
gon, Lafayette, Ind. The local buyers 
included some of the heaviest buyers, 


among them being M. Ford, of 


Cedar 


Rapids, and John Cahill, of Fairfax, lowa. 
Mr, Tow was able to be at the ringside 
jn his wheeled chair, and the statement 
was made that if his health continued to 
improve, he might soon get back into the 
business. It is eleven years since he 


funded the Fairview herd and a 
later he purchased the entire Brock 


little 
herd, 


headed by the champion sire, Disturber. 


The dispersion of Fairview herd 


closes 


out Iowa's most successful prize winning 
nerd of Herefords. A list of sales at $500 


and over follows: 

FEMALES. , 
Lady Brummell, Apr., ’05; E. B. 
Gooch, Ute, Iowa ..... NOOR CIT ke 


Lady Annabel, Sept., 06; Warren T. 


meray, Kentland, ING, ......<0000+ 1,900 
Lady Preference, Apr., ’10; John Ca- 
MOEGINIAX, IOWA 2000 0c0cscerce 1,975 
Disturber’s Maid, June, ’09; Clinton 
Falls Nursery Co., Owatonna, 
RS s2'a15: 41066 waiver a elena tiee coe Loew 
Distinction Lass, Sept., ’12; W. C. 
RE a | | eer 1,400 
Distinction Lass 2d, Oct., ’12; Frank 
Meth & Son, Joliet, Il. ........... 550 
Right Lass, Oct., ’04; John Cahill... 2,000 
Wellingtona, Mar., ’08; J. L. Van 
Ee, AUOTAYCULG, ING, ..6:0:50.6:5:0.5.000 1,400 
Blanche 46th, Nov., ’06; FE. H. Tay- 
my WPMMRTOFe, KV. wcccsecces scone ae 
lady March On, May, ’06; H. A. 
Adair, Stronghurst, Ill. .......... 2,300 
lady Creamette, Apr., ’07; Warren 
NUN | 5lg'oile 4s ]04 00a a\ey4-4 e100 6 asia 1,600 
Celestine, Jan., °07; Noah Peterson.. 680 
Pretty Lady, Sept., ’06; J. P. Olson, 
ES, CINE in wo. /0 ons 42k we a eae 875 
Patsy, May, ’05; R. H. Schroeder, 
NE CEN 5's 94's hewices Gio sc 800 








(31) 7 

































Mischievous, Dec., ’07; C. F. Holtz, Ae Oe ee 
SIG RRRE Ls OWN 06.0. $:0:0 4100000644050 6% 675 | Esther D., Jan., ’15; A. Parker.... 1,100 
Disturber’s Lassie 2d, Feb.,’08; Noah Uarda 3d, Feb., '15; Fonner Stock __ 
POOLE Aerctedcsrcsenscescdwacescy Cll Farm Teese es ieee Sain steeesersesceecs 850 
Valley Princess, Aug, ‘il; H. H. — | Maple’s Lass ésth, Feb, “is; "Noah 
Holtz, Garrison, loWS ..<.ccscsess. 850 Maple Lass 67th, Mar., °15; Rich 
Laura, Aug., 09; Henry Tuttle, Nor- SONG) EERO: DEMS. 6 i: <00s-06.0:00: 0:0 - 625 
WAY, 1OWA ......-eceeecceceesse+-- 825 | Princess D., Mar., ’15;.Mike Ford.. 1,025 
Improver’s Maid, Nov., 09: Homer Daisy D., Mar., "15; Cc. F, Howe eee 900 
Tostenson, Le Grand, Iowa....... 800 | Keystone Maid, Mar., °15; Mike Ford | 700 
Dorothy Bell, Dec., 09: Geo. Chan- Mabel, Mar., ’15; Mike Ford........ 1,200 
CLEC, SRMOE, OUOs xs 6-040 acccesn¥ 90.0 825 Weston D., Apr., 15; John Cahill... 600 
Meadow Mist Best, June, ’10; H. Lady Grace D., May, °15; C. - Howe 900 
Gaudrault, Farnham, Neb. ........ 800 | Fairview Blossom, June, Cc. F 
Fairview Bonnie 3d, Mar., ‘16; _ Howe ; ; verse 900 
Vaughn & Dodds, Stronghurst, Ill. 1,000 | Fairview Cherry, July, ‘15; C. F. " 
Valley Rose, Oct., 10; Noah Peter- Howe eee e eee e eee eseeens setts ees . 685 
Cee Oe ee Biecia sa'esA 725 | Dismora Lassie 9th, July, "15; A. A, 
Valley Pride, July, ’11; H. O. Wickre, : Berry & Son, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 535 
WEEUMGR: Mi, oo cede cs cesa eae. 500 Standard’s Lady, Feb., ’15; Glendale se 
Alzada, 2d, July, ’11; Harry Stiles, ,, stock Farm ........ Nos eessecces :+++ 1,450 
Wainut Grove, Minn. .......6..050% 775 | Standard Lady, Sept., '15; E. M. Cas- 
Gleopatra 3d, Aug., 712; Francis _sidy & Son, Whiting, Iowa ...... 900 
Mayne, Harlan, IOW8 ..ccc0c0ss006 900 | Standard Lassie 2d, Oct., ‘15; S. R. ‘ 
Amelia 2d, Mar., ’12; Buffington _bewis ......... oie et eee: 98786 ne eins ie ss 510 
Bros., Crawford, Neb. .... 600 | Standard’s Lady 29th, Oct., 15; Pet- 
Marguerite Gomez, May, ’12: ; tigrew & Son, Flandreau, 8. D... 900 
GOROTaUIE GF BOT .cs. cewnnceccisees 975 | Lady Distinction, Oct., "lo; S. Ro 
Sophia, Oct., '13; Noah Peterson....° 610 Lewis .......... Ce Ret ata mesecccccce OND 
Caroline Fairfax, Nov., ’12; Glen- Lady Distinetion 2d, Oct., °15; S. R. . 
dale Stock Farm, Aspen, Colo..... 2,400 Lewis ..... cee e sce ee wots seth attaes 900 
Disturber’s Lassie 13th, Sept., 3: Cloverdale Miss 12th, Nov., "15; J. A. mee 
PUITEIMMLON. BROOM, occnn cn ceweese cess 2,300 Shade, Kingsley, lowa ..... yeosets 58 
Disturber’s Lassie 14th, Sept., 13; Disturber’s Lass 2d, Dee., 715; J. 
Warren T. McCray ..........0.... 1,975 Crouch & Son ...........4. vtateees 1,600 
Lady Standard, Sept., 712; Mike Ford, Disturber’s Lass 38d, June, ’16; : 
Cedar Rapids, lowa ,050 J. Minish, Hudson, Towa witnesses 
Lady Actress, Oct., 13 Dismora Lassie 10th, Sept., °15; 3 igs 
io: Rete a are ea een ne 625 Engle & Son, Sheridan, Mo. ..... 550 
Standard’s Lady sth, Oct., ’13; Henry gO pale ith, Feb., ’16; S. R. 330 
FDVEEEI Gta Soin eae See eee 825 Lewis .......-...0ceseeee pos seecees 53 
Standard Annabel, Mar., ’14; Homer Disturber’s Lass 4th, Mar., 16; Letts , 
CE OS re 1,400 & Turkington, Letts, lowa ....... 900 
Gladys 2d, Nov., °18; Clinton Falls — BULLS. 
DAMES! SOG o/s0 swig a arecnn sia 06 vin e-0 : % 6.0 ve al patie ae ° 
Daisy, Apr., ’14; P.” Deffenbaugh, ee eae Tee oem... 3.00 
MU COUMMIN TIN, 9 bios niaa'ein/aic wintene s'0.0-0.0c6 610 tergon. Audubon. lowa. ai 9.100 
Grace D., Apr., '14; Homer Tosten- meom awa Wile Nov., ‘13: ee 7 eae as 
CC eee a else. palere »325 Tuskieten’ ‘ ibs bs, Wissen a 9 600 
Lady D., Apr., "14; Disturber's Lad, Apr. "14; G. R. ' 
Manilla, Iowa .... 600 ate wee ‘lowe ; a 
Miss Bonnie, Apr., ’14; Mike Ford.. 700 Dispatcher, Jan., '15: J. O. Southard “610 
Bernice, Apr., ’14; R. H. Schroeder. 890 | yopicnyy ats 2a. Sept. "16; I 
Minnie, May, °’14; A. Barker, Cog- , J Smith, ansas. City Alo a on 795 
gon, TOWE  sccccs AP ee re ree 975 pie Ane Or Be ‘7c. OP EY tae. Zz 
Cloverdale Miss 3d, May, ’14; Amos a, whee tein A TR H. Hag 15 
Anderson, Waterman, Ill. ....... 580 Standard I ad $d. Dec, 18" A. A. 
Cloverdale ‘Miss, June, 14; C.F. ’ i dnd a 
Howe, Ainsworth, Neb. .......... 725 | standard aéth, Mar. 16: John Turn- 
Laurel D, 2d, June, 714; Noah Peter- ; hillacke Son, Sienrasall: ..:....0: 2 200 
SN cicleneedadebue'es 0:4 cena ceuewseus 580 Disturber Lad 2d, Feb.. ’16: OS Ale 
Dismora’s Lassie 4th, Sept., ’14; Goode. Jr Gastonburg, Ala. ..... 1,550 
PINGS RROSTOOR 5 5 is.6.3:6:60:6.5 «10:00:06: 600 | standard 37th, Jan.,’16: 7 8 Shicida. 
Belle Perfection 57th, Sept., 714; H. Lost Springs aoe a aa 
N. Vaughn, Stronghurst, Ill. ...... 1,725 Standard 28th "Apr 16: J. O. Wickre 
Maple’s Lass 55th, Sept., ‘14: J. & Son. Webster. S. D. ... 525 
Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.... 3,200 Standard 40th es Se 16: G. A. New- = 
Clara, Oct., ’14; Buffington Bres.... 925 al @ Som Milend Kan. ..... 580 
Lady Distinction 3d, Oct., ’14; S. R. Fairview Birch June 16: Henry 
Lewis, DIGTHOIIGS, TEE ccccccewscses 510 ‘Cruise Forest City, lowa’ : 530 
Standard’s Lady 16th, Oct., "14: 1. toss D., Apr., '15; R. Richardson, 
A. Pinard, Wessington Springs, 8. Osage, Towa ........ wy TR 
"eee eeiieAvan ans 93 -- 006) meee Setesten sur, 6s i. ¥ 
Disturber’s Lass, Nov., ‘14; Mike Smith y PORE EE Ce Cae 
Ford ......... ++. ee 4° % coves 1,600 Standard 4ist, Sept., "16; C. Vander- 
— ge ga Nov., *14; Frank aos liest, Reasoner, Iowa ............ 785 
e D HION .nccccciccccceccecsssce $25 oa es 
Miss Annie Dale, Nov., 14; Noah SUMMARY. 
ee) Oe eS eer ee 825 28 bulls sold for $ 33,620; aver., $1,200 
Good Lady 5th, Mar., "14; Mike Ford 1,075 126 females sold for 101,310; aver., 804 
Harriet B. 2d, Apr., °15; Noah Peter- 154 head sold for 134,930; aver., 876 








DE CLOW GETS IMPORTATION OF 
JACKS. 


W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
reports the arrival of an importation of 
mammoth Spanish jacks from Barcelona, 
Spain, April 18th. This importation and 
the twenty-six jacks he had reserved for 
the spring trade, gives buyers an unusual 
opportunity to make selections from im- 
ported and home-bred jacks. Mr. De Clow 
reports a good trade, and since December 
1Ist, he has sold sixty head. Write if in- 
terested in buying, or he will be glad to 
have you visit his barns,.which are lo- 
cated on the Cedar Rapids and Marion 
Street car line. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 

RELIABLE THRESHING MACHINES. 

A firm which for many years has en- 
joyed a splendid reputation for the qual- 
ity of threshing machines which they turn 
out in various sizes is the Nichols & 
Shepard Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. They 
have been in continuous business since 
1848, and are builders exclusively of the 
Red River Special threshers, wind stack- 
ers, feeders, steam traction engines, and 
oil gas tractors. They have issued some 
very interesting literature with regard to 
their complete line, and will be glad to 
have an opportunity to send it to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers.—Advertising No- 
tice, 

Chester White Ciub for Boys and Girls 
—The lowa Chester White Breeders’ As- 
sociation is offering special prizes to lowa 
boys and girls under fifteen years of age, 
who exhibit the best Chester White pigs 
of either sex, under six months of age. 
The earliest date from which the age 
can be computed is to be governed by the 
Iowa State Fair Association. There is a 
first prize of $25, a second of $22.50, a 
third of $20, a fourth of $17.50, and a fifth 
of $15. Every boy and girl in this oon- 
test must be a resident of lowa, and be 
under sixteen years of age at the time 
of the show. He or she must exhibit one 
pure-bred Chester White pig, either sex, 
eligible to registry, and under six months 
of age, which must have been selected at 
about weaning time, and fed until the 
time of the show without assistance, Con- 
testants must exhibit ‘their pigs in the 
show ring in persons The pigs will be 
judged by the official judges of the reg- 
ular Chester White classes, and be judged 
from the same viewpoint as the regular 
classes. Every contestant is required to 
nominate not to exceed three pigs for this 
contest, on or before June 1, 1917, and to 
enter the contest not later than August 1, 
1917, with A. R. Corey, Secretary Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines, 


Two Roan Short-horn Bulls 


13 months old. Low set, thick fleshed, heavy boned, 
growthy fellows. Ready forservice. Good milking 
families, 

Ww. W. VAUGN, Marion, lowa 
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Established 1882. THE OLDEST HERD WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI blished 1882. 
We are instructed by Benton Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo., to catalog without reserve, the whole of his old- 
established herd. To which (in order to make the offering doubly attractive in both numbers and qual- 
ity) his son, Smith J. Gabbert, has added 40 lots topped from his splendid herd. The whole comprising 
the largest and best lot of Columbus-bred Herefords ever Hated in one sale. A majority of the greater 
Herefords of the past score years possess this invaluable Columbus blood. 


Col. Fred Reppert will conduct this auction in the commodious and comfortable Dearborn Tobacco 
Warehouse. oar the Kansas City & St. Joseph Electric Interurban; the Chicago, Great Western Ry., and 
Rock Island System depots in the village of 


DEARBORN (2° sig fon Kans City), MISSOURI, FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1917. 
67 COWS AND HEIFERS (half the cows have lusty calves that go free with their dams) 14 BULLS—115 HEAD 


e Gabbert Columbus Herefords are headed by Beau Gomez 374424, 7 years old, 
pete $4,000 in the celebrated Cornish Dispersion and conceded to be one of the greatest of living 
sires. Most of the females of breeding age are bred to this wonderful sire. No herd jn the world hae 
more bone, size and substance. Wor illustrated catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


THE SOTHAMS, Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri 
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on down through the years. 
Its appeal is irresistible. 


It isa fundamental factor in modern every 


day life. 
It rides the road to happiness. 


If you purchase a car this season, there are 
new facts for your consideration which 
should simplify the task of selection. 


Light Fours 


Five Passenger Touring ... . $6% 

Two Passenger Roadster . . , . #80 

Four Passenger Sport Model . . $7% 
Big Fours 

Five Passenger Touring . . . . *889% 

Three Passenger Roadster . . . *#880 





The automobile has come into your life per- 
manently—or it soon will—to serve your 
convenience and pleasure, day in, day out, 
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The Road to Happiness 


This year Willys-Overland Motor Cars com- 
prise the most comprehensive and varied 
line ever built by any one producer. 


The economies of our greater production are 
shared alike by every car in the line. 


In thus broadly applying the established 
Willys-Overland policy of greater produc- 
tion—greater economy, higher quality, 
lower price—we extend the benefits of our 
economical advantages to include virtually 
every class of purchaser. 





Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 1040 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Wagons 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, subject to change without notice. *Effective May Ist 


%. 


The Willys-Overland dealer is in a peculiarly 
pleasant position to frankly and honestly 
discuss with you your needs and require- 
ments in a motor car. 








For whatever your need he has the car to fill 
it and he is prepared to demonstrate to you 
that he is off 
among cars of its kind. 


ering you the dominant value 


See him today—talk it over—let him show 
and demonstrate the car you ought to own 
to ride the road to happiness, 


Light Sixes 
Five Passenger Touring . . . *$1025 
Three Passenger Roadster . . *§1010 
Willys-Knights 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring . $1395 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring $1950 











